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John Le Carré’s Spy Jargon: 
An Introduction and Lexicon 


Victor Lasseter 
The California State College, Bakersfield 


Jo» le Cas the British author of such best-selling spy 
novels as The Spy Who Came In from the Cold and Tinker, 
Tailor, Soldier, Spy, has invented not only intricate, suspenseful 
plots but also a new nomenclature for spies—what the narrator 
of The Honourable Schoolboy calls “their own strange jargon.’ 


Le Carré’s new spy jargon is so strikingly appropriate that the 


international espionage establishment now uses some of his 
fictional expressions. Thanks to le Carré, mole has become 
standard spy nomenclature for a ‘double agent who burrows to 
the top of the enemy’s secret service. The term became 
popular after the great success of Tinker, Tailor in 1974; 
according to Thomas Powers in The Man Who Kept the 
Secrets: Richard Helms and the CIA, mole now belongs to “the 
vernacular of counter-intelligence. ” 

This strange jargon clearly delights le Carré, who often 
introduces a definition with the expression “as the jargon 
happily puts it.” His jargon thus carries neither the usual 
pejorative sense of “both ugly and hard to understand” nor of 
“long words, circumlocutions, and other clumsiness” (H. W. 
Fowler, A Dictionary of Modern English Usage). Rather, le 
Carré’s coinages have the simplicity, vividness, and lucidity (to 
insiders) of such trade jargon as knowledge box the ‘box 
containing oilfield drillers’ reports and orders,’ kittens “unsani- 
tary balls of dust in hospitals, Robinson Crusoe and Friday 
‘two theater seats on the aisle, dead man an ‘anchor for the 
rigging of a circus tent’ (borrowed from nautical language), and 
punch bowl a ‘boxing arena.’ 

Le Carré’s spies use strange jargon like walk in the park a 
‘clandestine rendezvous,’ not to deceive the opposition (spies 
have cryptography for secrecy) but because the unusual termi- 
nology suits the secretive, dangerous vocation of spying. Le 
Carré’s spy jargon is therefore a kind of professional or trade 
jargon that, like slang, appropriates words from other contexts 
to create an insider’s language—unlike slang, however, the new 
language communicates precisely. At the same time, the jargon 
is more colorful and concise than such businessese as maximiza- 
tion of profit potential ‘making a lot of money’. 

The nature of le Carré’s spy jargon becomes clearer when 
it is compared to other kinds of spy nomenclature in the 
nonfiction world of espionage. CIA jargon, for instance, can 
become heavily euphemistic, as in the example disinformation 
activities—the agency’s term for ‘propaganda.’ Le Carré detests 
such dishonesty and parodies it with his expressions agent 
potential and exfiltration assignment ‘bringing home a spy. 
Rather, le Carré delights in candid jargon like stolen photo- 
graph ‘one taken secretly.’ 

As a writer of espionage novels, le Carré has at hand a 
considerable body of espionage nomenclature. He sometimes 
borrows rather dry terms like fieldman, deskman, preliminary 


_ interrogation, surveillance, case officer, operational subsistence, 


courier, and cryptonym—all of which are literal and transparent 
enough for the layman to understand. Furthermore, he uses 


some of the more interesting metaphorical expressions for 
existing jargon such as tradecraft “espionage techniques, cover 
‘disguise,’ and blown ‘having had one’s cover exposed.’ To the 
writer of fiction, the understatement of a word like tradecraft 
for the ‘techniques of secret radio transmission or silent killing’ 
appeals more than the flatness of a term like case officer. 

Still, a writer like le Carré prefers to go further and create 
his own language. The CIA uses deception for a ‘double agent’; 
le Carré invents the now famous mole. A less imaginative 
writer refers to a spy school; le Carré invents the grimly ironic 
Nursery. : 

Nursery is a good example of a major category of his 
jargon—words from domestic life and the childhood of nursery 
rhymes. Appropriated to the new, colder context of espionage, 
the words become ironic. Nursery designates the British spy 
training school, which le Carré sardonically defines as a “charm 
school for outward bound penetration agents.” Here young 
recruits are nurtured and trained by elders like George Smiley, 
secluded at Sarratt from a world they are not yet ready to 
enter. Their nurturing includes the arts of interrogation resis- 
tance, sabotage, and silent killing. It is here, in the climax of 
Tinker, Tailor, that Jim Prideaux kills the mole Bill Haydon. 

Similarly, at London headquarters an ‘internal security 
officer’ is a housekeeper; a ‘senior secretary’ is a mother; a 
‘conference room’ is a rumpus room; the ‘CIA’ cousins or 
neighbours (although they are untrustworthy as Moscow); and 
‘agents in charge of domestic intelligence’ are lamplighters 
(because they spend so much time on the street). A “master 
spy’s bodyguard’ is a baby-sitter. Sandman refers to ‘Karla,’ a 
workname for the head of Moscow’s counter-espionage; he is 
the sandman because those who get too close to him ge to 
sleep. Circus is highly ambiguous jargon for “London headquar- 
ters’; the word refers to the address at Cambridge Circus, but 
the expression the Circus also carries negative connotations of 
frivolity and confusion. 

Other words come from commerce: competition, customer, 
department, one time sale of assets, product, stock, and travel- 
ling salesman, for example. These words had originally benign 
or neutral connotations but take on ironic and sinister implica- 
tions when transferred to the terrifying world of espionage. 
The life of a spy, especially a le Carré spy, is surrounded by 
the constant fear of boredom, betrayal, or death. The spies 
recognize the danger, but reject cloak-and-dagger jargon, pre- 
ferring instead the subtle shock of understatement. The ironic 
jargon compares to that of other dangerous professions. Sky 
divers, for instance, describe the ‘failure of a parachute to 
open’ as coming all the way in. Steelworkers on skyscrapers 
and bridges describe a ‘fatal fall’ as going into the hole. 

A second major category consists of words that have 
ominous, sinister connotations in themselves. These include 
gorilla, a “Soviet watchdog of Soviet spies’; hood, a ‘Russian 
spy’; bloodhound, a ‘British watchdog of British spies’; reptile 
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fund, ‘one for illicit operations’; leash dog, a ‘surveillance 
expert’; and scalphunter, a ‘specialist in strong-arm tactics like 
blackmail and murder.’ 
This duality of threatening words and innocent words that 
become threatening perhaps reflects the paradox of the spy’s 
life: periods of great danger and activity alternating with 
periods of calm and boredom. Overall, the effect of the jargon 
is to reenforce the spiritual chill that permeates le Carré’s 
world. 
To those concerned about language in contemporary soci- 
ety, jargon has understandably become a repulsive term signify- 
ing a cloudy, pretentious insider’s language subdivided into 
ugly types such as psychobabble, educationese, sociologese, and 
bureaucratese. John le Carré, in inventing a spy jargon, has 
shown that the language of insiders may be simple, lucid, and 
evocative. . 
The following glossary includes only the jargon not already 
defined. Le Carré’s own definitions are shown in quotation 
marks. 
alimony delayed payments to agents working in hostile 
countries ... who for reasons of cover cannot enjoy their 
pay while they are in the field.” 

appetizer a piece of intelligence offered to arouse interest. 

audition the meeting at which the source produces the 
appetizer. 

bear leader an instructor at the Nursery. 

body talk an agent’s ay signals, such as an open collar, 
used to arrange or cancel a rendezvous, etc. 

burrower a Circus researcher. 

competition rival British intelligence groups. 

crash meeting an emergency, clandestine meeting. 


customer the government official or department receiving 
intelligence reports. 


department “one of Whitehall’s many euphemisms for the 
Circus.” 


duck dive a quick escape. 

fallback an alternative plan. 

feed someone smoke to lie, deceive, confuse. 

gold seam _ the route of laundered Soviet payments to their 
agents. 

handwriting a spy’s signature or style of tradecraft. 

hard-man a specialist in strong-arm operations. 

Inquisitor an interrogator. 

Janitor a guard at the circus. . 

leave in one’s socks to leave immediately. See also duck 
dive. 

listener electronics surveillance expert. Syn. sound thief. 

one time sale of assets a single offering of intelligence by 
a source. 

product _ intelligence. 

sound thief an expert in electronic surveillance. 

pavement artist an expert in tailing. 

second bite when the Circus is not content with a one 
time sale of assets, it pressures the source for more. 

stock “sale or exchange with another intelligence service: a 
commerce in small time defectors handled by the 
scalphunters.” 

spike to tap a telephone, open mail, plant a microphone. 

talent spotting looking for potential agents or defectors. 

test the water to determine if one’s own mail is spiked. 

tradesmen “marked collaborators in certain fields who are 
pledged, if called upon any time, to drop everything and, 
asking no questions, put their skills at the service’s 
disposal.” 

trail one’s coat to invite a pass (approach) from a source 
or an enemy agent. Syn. trawl. 

travelling salesman a spy. 

unpack to confess, to tell everything. 

watch someone’s back to see if someone is being followed. 

witchhunt a purge of an intelligence service. 

wrangler a code breaker. 
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Parking meters in Norwalk, Connecticut, offer: “15 
min for each nickel; 30 min for each dime; and for conven- 
ience, one hour. for one quarter.” [Submitted by Charles 
King, Jr., Wilton, Connecticut.] | 

_ “*T can say again that those who teach have done some- 
thing without which most people could not do for themselves 
whatever it is they do; that the act of teaching is an ex- 
emplary act, of self-fashioning on behalf of knowledge that — 
teaches others how to fashion the self; that no teacher is due 
more respect or affection than he or she has earned, but that 
the drive behind the teaching effort is a positive one... 
That moment of poise when what is known becomes accessi- 
ble and must then become what is to be found, is the act of 
teaching, and those acts in sequence are a life, in which, once 
we learn how, we are all teachers and students of ourselves.’’ 
—From an article by A. Bartlett Giamatti, President of Yale 
University, in Harper's, July 1980. [Submitted by Henry 
Morgan, New York City, who confesses, We didn’t know 
that Yale offers Teach-Yourself Courses in English! It’s a 
pity they aren't available to the staff at a discount.]| 
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When Paragons Nod 


Lillian Mermin Feinsilver 
Easton, Pennsylvania 


QO: thirty years ago, when the American Mercury carried 
an article of mine which justified occasional disregarding 
of grammatical don’ts, a reader insisted that traditional rules of 
rhetoric must be followed strictly. In reply, I had to point out 
that a sentence in his letter had broken one of the time 
honored rules. 7 

That interchange comes to mind in connection with John 
Simon’s Paradigms Lost, which somehow never received the 
kind of detailed criticism that Simon had given the prose of 
others. Now that the book has appeared in paperback, the 
ironic case against it must be stated, for its lapses from literary 
grace are both frequent and varied. To cite a few of many 
examples (page numbers apply to both editions): 

Tense is imprecise on p. 64: “TI just returned from a short 
journey through France and Italy...where I had ample 
opportunity. ...” The first verb of course should be I have just 
returned. ... As it happens, the author inveighs against such 
inaccuracy on p. 183. Tense is further confused on p. 100: 
“Even if this was a misprint for adapting, it still wouldn't make 
sense.” The shift from was to wouldn't is jarring. I'd suggest 
either Even if this was..., it still doesn’t... or Even if this 
were [contrary to fact]..., it still wouldnt.... As Simon 
himself declaims on pp. 44 and 186-87, the subjunctive is not 
yet expendable in careful writing. 

Punctuation—to which an entire essay is devoted—in 
practice flouts sensible standards, as in a sentence on p. 110: 
“Vidal’s intelligence, pace Wolcott, does not ‘curdle’ on televi- 
sion and his quick mind—prejudiced in many ways but still 
quick and clear—buttressed by a delightfully ironic wit, is just 
what the American public needs. ...” To avoid the impression 
of curdling on his quick mind, we need a comma after 
television; and another is required in place of the second dash, 
which should be moved to follow wit. We then have the more 
understandable statement: ...does not ‘curdle’ on television, 


and his quick mind—prejudiced in many ways but still quick. 


and clear, buttressed by a delightfully ironic wit—is just what 
the American public needs... . 

The difference between etc. and et al. is surprisingly 
ignored by this devotee of Latin (p. 6): “... great novelists, 
poets, et cetera are too busy. ...” Ironically, the spelling out of 
the former expression spotlights the error. 

Someone’s less is corrected to fewer on p. 153; yet six 
pages earlier we have been told: “Two readers, no less 
(Hortense Berman and Thomas A. Long), have sent me....” 
Since two is not a large number, why use the phrase at all, 
especially since no less has another meaning, as in “The King 
and Queen, no less, will be greeting our party’? 

Simon writes (p. 100): “Why, you may ask, is correct 
speech and writing important, as long as the meaning is clear?”’ 
I would counter in Talmudic fashion with a different question: 
Why does Mr. Simon forget that the subject of the sentence— 
correct speech and writing—is plural and requires a plural verb? 
Yes, correct speech and writing are important. He asks again (p. 
202): “What good is correct speech and writing, you may ask, 
in an age in which hardly anyone seems to know and no one 
seems to care?” In addition to the same error in subject-verb 
agreement, there is vagueness as to what it is that hardly 
anyone seems to know. It might help to insert why they matter 
or what they are after know. | 

Simon trips himself on like as conjunction. Although he 
criticizes such usage in the work of Erica Jong.(p. 116), he 


himself employs it, as on p. 101: “I couldn’t disagree more with 
the structural linguists and their disciples—and thus with most 
dictionaries in current use—when they contend that ‘language 
is what is spoken by the people’ and, as if it followed like the 
night the day, that ‘language is a living thing, not something 
codified by pedantic scholars.’ ”’ Surely Simon would agree that 

. as if it followed as the night the day... would be more 


-graceful and would incidentally quote Shakespeare more accu- 


rately (“And it must follow as the night the day... ’). 
Particularly awkward is his unlike in on p. 192: “Well, I am 
glad to note that in Mr. Owens’s book, unlike in Mr. Mehe- 
gan’s, graceless is still a pejorative.” Possible substitutes might 
be not as in or if not in or as opposed to. 

I must add that the book title seems forced—partly 
because paradigm is often properly pronounced with a short i— 
and is not original. Edwin Newman used the same pun in the 
singular as the heading for chapter 6 of A Civil Tongue in 
1976. 

Two of the essays in Simon’s book appear in another 
recent volume which should have shown a more consistently 
high level of writing and editing than it does: The State of the 
Language, Leonard Michaels and Christopher Ricks, editors 
(University of California Press). One gets an inkling on p. xii, in 
the prefatory note by Ricks (Professor of English Literature at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge University) that the prose ahead 
may be less than faultless: “ “Our language,’ said the creative 
and critical genius who was American and then English—T. S. 
Eliot—‘Our language, or any civilized language, is....'” Such 
repetition is sometimes useful in lectures, but in print the | 
sentence seems careless, its deficiency compounded by inexact 
punctuation. (Replacing the first dash with a comma might 
help a little.) A neater arrangement would be: As the creative 
and critical genius who was American and then English—T. S. 
Eliot—said, ‘Our language....’* Ricks continues: “It is not 
only that a language has an astonishing power of renovation. 
For when a language creates—as it does—a community within 
the present, it does so only by courtesy of a community 
between the present and the past.” Why the confusing For in 
the second sentence? An additional point is being made, and 
the statement might more effectively begin with When. 

On p. 9, in “Sound Barriers and Gangbangsprache,” 
Randolph Quirk (Quain Professor of English Language and 
Literature at University College, London) makes a statement in 
which subject and verb do not match in number: “One of the 
things that reduces 1985 from horror to farce is Burgess’s 
projected linguistic engineering.”’ Logical choices are One thing 
that reduces ... or One of the things that reduce... . Similar 
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imprecision occurs in novelist-essayist Edmund White’s “The 
Political Vocabulary of Homosexuality” (p. 239): “Gay is, 
moreover, one of the few words that does not refer explicitly to 
sexual activity.” Since the antecedent of that is words, the verb 
should be do. The very next sentence is even more awkward: 
“One of the problems that has beleaguered gays is that... .” 
There one could simplify by changing that has beleaguered to 
beleaguering and by replacing the repetitive One of the 
problems with A problem, producing: A problem beleaguering 
gays is that. .. . Because of its long history and current growth, 
some observers are inclined to accept the type of non-agree- 
ment under discussion; but there are still many readers (includ- 
ing John Simon on p. 185 of his aforementioned work) who are 
jolted by it. Indeed, two examples of usage from Professor 
Ricks’s article (p. 57) reflect the viability of the logical forms: 
“... one of those eerie films which speed up ...” and “... one 
of the few who have delighted in. ...” | 


Tense in an infinitive is badly expressed by Frances 
Ferguson (Associated Professor of English at the University of 
California, Berkeley), in “The Unfamiliarity of Familiar Let- 
ters” (p. 84): “If Lee Marvin had only read Clarissa, he would 
have known better than to have written any letters. ...” The 
needed form is to write. 

The uses of who and whom are at times embarrassing. 
David Lodge (Professor of Modern English Literature at 
Birmingham University) gives us who in place of whom (p. 
908): “Later, Kate refuses to tell him who she is meeting for a 
lunch date....” (Although whom may be dying out faster in 
England than it is in the U.S., the who seems improper in an 
American academic work.) And Kathryn Hellerstein (poet, 
translator and essayist), in “Yiddish Voices in American Eng- 
lish,” twice writes whom for who. On p. 197 we read: ““When 
Edelshtein wanders in the snowstorm, searching for Hannah, 
the young girl whom he hopes will be his translator. ...”” Need 
it be said that the relative pronoun is the subject of will be? On 
p. 198 the thought is restated and the error is repeated: ““He 
begins two letters to Hannah, ... who knows Yiddish, whom he 
hopes will be his translator....” The same contribution con- 
tains other kinds of error which should have been caught, as on 
p. 184: “Another letter portrays a father’s response to his son’s 
conventional birthday wish as “May you live 120 years,’ the life- 
span of the patriarch Abraham.” That life-span was attributed 
to Moses (Deuteronomy 34:7); Abraham was accorded 175 
years (Genesis 25:7). 

Man-of-letters Kingsley Amis, in “Getting It Wrong,” 
provides a description of current deteriorating usage (pp. 32- 
33) which might be applied, at least partially, to the above- 
quoted samplings: “... growing imprecision...; quite com- 
monly ambiguity or sheer nonsense; and everywhere awkward- 
nesses that force the reader to pause without profit, even if 
only for an instant. This is decline.” If John Simon is sounding 
the clarion to combat such decline, I’m afraid his call is 
muffled; and the state of the language (in both lower case and 
italic initial capitals) is indeed cause for complaint. Simon is 
more than half right when he charges (p. 92): “The real culprits 
are the editors....” Although editors and their staffs may not 
be able to catch every infelicity in the manuscripts they 
process, they should certainly know—and care—enough about 
exactness of expression to carry out their own proper share of 
responsibility for clarity and accuracy. Writing and publishing, 
after all, are like any other services or products in requiring 
careful attention to detail by trained persons at every stage. 
Such painstaking effort is known as conscientious workmanship 
and quality control—which readers, no less than consumers, still 
have a right to expect. 


EPISTOLAE 


A few more for Onomastica Nervosa [VIII, 2]: 

Benedict, a newly married man. 

Bertha, a kind of cape or deep collar. 

Billy, 1. a he-goat. [2. a policeman’s club. 3. a poster. 
4. Australian. a pot or tin for boiling water over a 
campfire.—Editor. | 

Bobby, an English policeman. 

Dick, Slang. a penis. 

Dolly, a small platform on wheels or rollers. 

Jack, 1. Slang. money. [2. a he-ass.—Editor.| 

Jehu, a furious driver. 

Jemima, 1. a dove. [2. Aunt Jemima. a female Uncle 
Tom.—Editor. | 

Jasper, 1. a hick or rube. [2. a variety of quartz.—Editor.| 

Jock, 1. a jockstrap. 2. an athlete. 

Jezebel, a loose woman. 

Joey, 1. a clown. [2. Australian. a young kangaroo.— 
Editor. | 

Joseph, a chaste man. 

Jerry, a chamberpot. 

Jenny, 1. a traveling crane. 

Charlotte, a kind of pudding. 

Charlotte (Russe), a sweet dessert. 

Louis, a French gold coin. 

Magdalen, a reformed prostitute. 

Mary, Australian. an aborigine woman. 

Nanny, 1. a she-goat. [2. a children’s nurse.—Editor.| 

Reuben, Rube, a hick or jasper. 

Teddy, 1. a one-piece ladies’ undergarment consisting of 
panties and a chemise. 2. a toy bear. 

Victor, a winner. 

Warren, an area abounding in rabbits. 

Xanthippe, a termagant or shrew. 


2. a she-ass. 


J. Bryan, Il 
Richmond, Virginia 
[A few duplications have been deleted.—Editor.] 


pa 


Addenda to Onomastica Nervosa: 
(Big) Ben, the clock in the tower of the Houses of 
Parliament. 
(Big) Bertha, a huge railway gun used by the Germans in 
Wwl 


(on the) Fritz, broken; out of order. 

George, a generic, like Joe, Mac. 

Jerry, WWI Slang. a German or Germans collectively. 

Judas, 1. a traitor. 2. Judas tree. a kind of tree. 
3. Judas Priest. euphemism for Jesus Christ. 

Heinie, WWI Slang. a German. 2. the behind; the 

| buttocks. 

(Tin) Lizzie, 1. Model T Ford. 2. a jalopy. 

(Black) Maria, police van for transporting captives. 

Mickey (Finn), a knockout drop (especially chloral hydrate, 
when surreptitiously added to someone’s drink). 

Moll, a gangster’s girl friend. | 

Ned, euphemism for hell: to raise Ned. Also, Hob (from 
Rob). 

Oscar, Academy Award trophy. 

Sally (Lunn), Brit. a sweet teacake. 

(Doubting) Thomas, a skeptic. 

Timothy, a kind of grass. 

Toby, a style of pottery mug or jug. 


(Uncle) Tom, a black man who toadies to whites. 
Tom and Jerry, 1. a hot buttered rum drink. 2. a cat and 
mouse film cartoon team. 


Eric Hamp 

University of Chicago 

[And then there’s ERIC (Educational Resources Information 

Center or Electronic Remote and Independent Control), 

HAMP (Hampstead, Hampton National Historic Site, or High- 
Altitude Measurement Probe).—Editor] 
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Selling America, Puns, Language, and Advertising, by 
Michel Monnot, viii + 125pp., 62 photos, University Press of 
America, 1981. $18.25 (cloth); $7.75 (paper). 


On page 125 of this book appears a photograph of the 
author, and one would be hard put to see in that pleasant 
visage the sinister character of a thief. Yet, it must be known 
that Professor Monnot has purloined my idea for which I have 
been gathering material these many months. Worse still, the 
wretch has made a better job of it than I ever could! In the 
photograph he seems to be perched atop a slate roof, presuma- 
bly because he expects the drinks to be on the house. 

It is unavoidable, one must assume, to prepare a collection 
of puns without explaining the nature of paronomasia. Unfortu- 
nately, such explanations come off as badly as explaining puns, 
an exercise in which the author engages now and then, but 
chiefly to elucidate a context that might not be immediately 
apparent to the reader. Monnot has classified puns into five 
main categories (Grammatical Ambiguity; Same Spelling, Same 
Pronunciation; Different Spelling, Same Pronunciation; Same 
Spelling, Different Pronunciation; Different Spelling, Different 
Pronunciation) and the inevitable Miscellaneous. | 

As is to be expected, some (if not most) of the examples 
cited are rather corny and crude: it is almost as if the 
copywriters who created the lines were told to come up with a 
pun at the peril of their jobs. Examples are 

Arrow shirts [picture of Joe Namath sporting one]: 

“When Arrow made this shirt, it wasn’t for any old 


> 


Joe. 
But—isn’t the real point that it was for “any (old) Joe”? 
Some backfire: | 

Avis Rent-a-Car: . 

“Ride Avis out of town.” 

I'm sure Hertz would love to. 
Some are apt: 

Baldwin pianos: 

“Rent a Baldwin for a song.” 

Bank of A. Levy: 

“Our interest in you is guaranteed.” 

Some are simply inappropriate: 

Burgess batteries: 

“Burgess batteries turn me on.” 

Burlington (Textile) Building in New York: 

“Burlington wants you to go through the Mill. 

First National City Bank: 

“We work like elephants. For peanuts.” 

Some are farfetched: 


Cannon towels: 
“Cannon puts it right on the line.” . 
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(  , perbaps the most important 
and certainly the most 
engaging, collection of essays 
devoted to the English language 
that we possess. )) = 


(¢ The Society for Pure English had its almost casual 
beginnings in January of 1913, in the library of Robert 
Bridges, the poet laureate of England. Bridges and his 
friends were discussing the shortcomings of a recent 
book on the French language, but what began as a 
desultory conversation ended with a call to arms. The 
indefatigable Bridges seized upon the notion that there 
should be a Society devoted to the studv and 
advancement of the English tongue. 99 


5 (The initial members were a formidable lot, among 
them Walter de la Mare, Thomas Hardy, Gilbert 
Murray, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Hugh Walpole, 
Arnold Bennett, Trevelyan, and E.M. Forster. The list 
of contributors is scarcely less intimidating: the 
magisterial Saintsbury; the famous Danish philologist 
Jespersen; Fowler, whose name was to become a 
touchstone for correctness; the editors of the Oxford 
English Dictionary, Murray, Bradley, Craigie, and 
Onions; the essayists Roger Fry, Logan Pearsall Smith, 
and Lascelles Abercrombie. There are even 
contributions from those who would become the 
teachers of the next generation, Kenneth Burke, Eric 
Partridge, and Robert Graves. 

The subjects to which the authors addressed 
themselves were as various as they were problematic, 
ranging from the most particular—Homophones, Split 
Infinitives, Arabic Words in English, Handwriting, 
Pronunciation, The Language of Anatomy—to the most 
general—Metaphor, Logic and Grammar, Fine Writing, 
The Nature of Human Speech. But whatever the prey, 
the pursuit was both stern and exhilarating. 9 9 


—Steele Commager 
in the Introduction 


PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE SOCIETY FOR 
PURE ENGLISH 


A Facsimile Collection of the Tracts of the Society, 
Published in Seven Volumes. Edited with an Introduction 
by Steele Commager, Columbia University. 


Regular Price: $38 per volume, $225 the set 
Sale Price: $19 per volume, $112.50 the set 


For a descriptive catalog write to: 


GARLAND PUBLISHING 


136 Madison Avenue, Suite 55, New York, N.Y. 10016 
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After some thought—about .001 seconds—I realized that the 
line is the clothesline. Or the firing line? Any other suggestions? 
It is meaningless to me. And is the following a pun? 


Icelandic Airlines: 
“A world of difference.” 


This one relies on familiarity with an expression that is, I think, 
rather archaic: 

Mumm Champagne: 

“It was marzipan, carols, candles, and Mumm was the 

word.” 
Besides, the expression is Mum’s the word (that is, is). 
Recently, I have heard this revised to the present tense. There 
are some that are simply in bad taste: 

_ American Hardware Mutual Insurance [picture of a 

wheelchair]: 

“You could get the chair for reckless driving.” 
Why not “You could get a lower premium for wreckless 
driving”? 

March of Dimes [picture of Arnold Palmer]: 

“What's your handicap?” (Tag line: “Birth defects are 

forever. ’) 

Rugby: 

“Tt takes leather balls to play rugby.” 

SPCA: 

“Don’t litter. Neuter your pets.” 


The worse the distortion, the more painful the pun. It 


seems that when the consonants of a word are distorted to 


force a pun (Supp-hose socks: “Sock therapy’’) the results are 
“better” than when the vowels are mangled (Ventura Luggage: 
“For gracious leaving”; Hill & Hill Liquor: “Tell your boss to 
go to Hill’). 
Other distortions almost demand explanations (for me, at least): 
Chris’ and Pitt’s [sauce]: 
“California’s No. 1 grill friend.” 
Holiday Inn, Barstow, California: 
“Try our seafood. Just for the halibut.” 
(The last is supposed to be a pun on Helluvit, scarcely a good 
reason to try restaurant fare, I should think.) 
The most atrocious, appalling examples can be found in 
the Miscellaneous category, where, apparently, anything goes: 
Noxema [sic] Shaving Cream: 
“Let Noxema [sic] cream your face so the razor won't.” 
Ewe’s milk cheese: 
“It’s Ewe-nique. ” 


Clearly, advertisers rely heavily on arch, catchy copy to 
draw the attention of readers. Almost all of the examples 
compiled by Monnot are from graphic sources; some that have 
been found in print also appear on television, and a few can be 
heard on radio. Considering the much broader impact of 
television and its greater audience, it is surprising that promo- 
tion of a paronomastic character hasn’t yet penetrated that 
medium to any great extent: perhaps advertisers (or their 
agencies) feel that the relatively low mental age of viewers, as 
set forth by the media statistics firms, precludes the intelligence 
required to understand puns. On the other hand, I have seen 
many children’s shows and carioons on television and offer the 
impression that a large measure of the humor directed at 
children is based on word play. Maybe children can understand 
puns better than their parents. 7 

My own collection of word play is drawn from depart- 
ment-store advertising in, mainly, The New York Times. Here is 
a sampling: 

Gloria Vanderbilt jeans: | 

“New York Magazine says our bettoms are tops.” 

“New York Magazine we thank you from the bottom of 

our jeans.” —N.Y. Times, August 26, 1981, p. 34. 


“Put your best fit forward in Gloria’s new jeans.” 

[Macy’s advt.] —lIbid., p. 32. 

Clinique cosmetics [figures on chessboard]: 

“Saving face is the name of the game in this city. It’s 

your move.” [Macy’s advt.] —Ibid., p. 4. 

Ralph Lauren: 

“Ralph Lauren. He shows, once and for all, how the 

East and the West are one.” [Macy’s advt.] —Ibid., 

p. 15. = 

NYSE shirts: 

“How fitting. New York gets in shape: the new fitted 

sports shirt by NYSE.” [Macy’s advt.] —Ibid., p. 26. 

Continental Quilt Shoppe: 

“So... you think you've got it made... The Continen- 

tal Quilt literally makes your bed!” —Ibid., p. 30. 

Bloomingdale’s: 

“The great coverup: 20% to 50% off sleepcovers and 

roll up blinds.” —lIbid., p. 38. 

Saks Fifth Avenue: 

“Express Yourself ...to K.I.D.S. on 8!” [=‘the 8th 

floor’] —Ibid., p. 41. ; 

New York Times [picture of many kinds of balls]: 

“Have a ball with the Sports Pages of The New York 

Times.” —Ibid., n.p. 7 

Henri Bendel pene of 2 models, one peenae 

“The point is that Perry Ellis does clothes for dedicated 

collectors.” —Ibid., p. 52. . 

UV Factors Corporation: 

“Raising Capital? Don’t plant in the heat of day.” 

—Ibid., Section 3, p. 2. 

CCS Communication Control, Inc. [anti-bugging 

device]: 

“Bugged?” —Ibid., Section 5, p. 16. 

Okun Co. [patching compound]: 

“Don’t Crack Up.” —lIbid., p. 16. 

If that isn’t enough for one day’s advertisements in The New 
York Times, regard the following headlines in the same day’s 
paper: 

“Star-Crossed At the Bolshoi.” —Section 4, p. 1. 

“Rhodesian Theme: Guns Before Barter.” —lIbid., p. 2. 

“Ivan Go Home, Says Nigeria.” —Ibid. 

“Sauce for the Gander.” [about a golfer who clubbed a 

Canada goose to death] —Ibid., p. 6. 

“State Fairs: The Pulse Slows in the Heartland.” 

—Section 3, p. I. 

“Runaway Prices for Racehorses.” —Ibid.—Ibid. 

“A Horse! A Horse! $1 Million for a Horse!” —Ibid., 

p. 6 | 
We'd best keep on our toes, since something is obviously 
afoot.... 

My only adverse comment about this book is about the 

price: the text is not even typeset, and the production is, in 
general, of rather low quality. The hardbound edition might 
appeal to libraries, but ordinary mortals could be well satisfied 
with the paperback edition. 
[Note: It might be difficult to find this book at your neighbor- 
hood bookshop, so orders should probably be sent to University 
Press of America, Inc., P.O. Box 19101, Washington, D.C. 
20036. ] 


Laurence Urdang 
W 


“Much of South Florida was plagued by an abnormally 
dry rainy season this past spring ...” [From Today, October 
10, 1981, page 1. Submitted by Deborah J. Rahn, Melbourne 
Beach, Florida. |] 
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Words, by Jane Sarnoff and Reynold Ruffins, 64pp., 
Scribner’s, 1981. $9.95. 


Directed at parents of children 9 to 12 years of age who 
are interested in language—or whose interest in it might be 
aroused— Words is an attractive book with illustrations that look 
like linocuts. Most of the etymologies, which are couched in 
suitably simplified syntax, are accurate, but a few misspellings 
here and there (“Romney” for Romany, p. 18; “pupura’ for 
purpura, from porphyra, p. 24; “muscalus” for musculus, p. 33) 
mar the work. Also, there are some word origins the accuracy 
of which may be questionable, such as genuine, which comes 
from gen(u)us ‘kind’ plus the adjectival suffix -ine and not from 
“an old custom in which the father of a newborn child placed 
the infant on his knee as a way of accepting the child as his 
real son or daughter’; shirt and skirt are not given their 
traditional etymologies; flotsam, ‘the part of a ship’s wreckage 
floating on the water, and jetsam, ‘ship’s gear or cargo 
deliberately cast overboard to improve stability, especially in a 
storm, are distinguished by those who know the difference; the 
Old French forms of the ker and chief of kerchief were 
not couvrir and chief: they were properly cuevre and chef and 
first appeared in English as keverchef, of which kerchief is a 
syncopated form. I am not for a moment suggesting that such 
terms as “syncopated” should be used in a book for children 
(and they could probably be avoided, to advantage, in books 
for adults, too), but I do think that the authors (or was it the 
proofreaders?) should have attended better to their sources. 
One other matter that crops up as a continual source of 
annoyance in books written by amateurs and based on evi- 
dence adduced in, for instance, the Oxford English Dictionary: 
the earliest citation given in the OED is not necessarily—and 
certainly not probably—the first time a given word was used, 
merely the earliest written evidence that OED’s citation read- 
ers were able to find for a form. Thus, it is probably inaccurate 
to date words as the authors have: “It was not until the 17th 
century that cracked or crazy was used about people,” “In the 
late part of the 13th century, the word [scyrte] divided into 
shirt and skirt,” “Car has meant a ‘wheeled vehicle’ ... since 
the middle of the 14th century,” and so on. Admittedly, 
continual hedging and qualification make for a dull book, but a 
note in a foreword could absolve many authors from the onus 
of commitment to unattested scholarship. Among the sources 
credited is Fowler's Modern English Usage, “especially the 
entry of irrelevant.” That entry does not appear in this book; 
perhaps it was deemed to be a self-referring word. 


—Laurence Urdang 


Lees 


The Jonathan David Dictionary of First Names, by 
Alfred J. Kolatch, xxxii + 506 pp., Jonathan David Publishers, 
Middle Village, N.Y., 1980. $19.95 (hardcover). 


The Name Dictionary: Modern English and Hebrew 
Names, by Alfred J. Kolatch, xiii + 418 pp., Jonathan David 
Publishers, Middle Village, N.Y., 1967. $12.50 (hardcover). 


If the availability of name books is a gauge of the birthrate 
in the United States, then those who lament the decline should 
not worry. A spate of dictionaries and other listings of first 
names is now marketed, including some good ones by Leslie 
Dunkling, George R. Stewart, Elsdon C. Smith, and Christo- 
pher P. Anderson; several bad ones by here unnamed compilers 
who have freely plagiarized their superiors in the field are on 
display in supermarket bookracks alongside aphrodisiacal read- 


ing material that possibly contributed to the pregnant need for 
such books in the first place. Even with a reduced birthrate, a 
sufficient demand by parental expectants exists to require a 
book of names for those either not necessarily concerned with 
traditional naming practices or not imaginative enough to 
create a sensible name that will not be an embarrassment to a 
child when he or she becomes an adult. 

Alfred J. Kolatch has been active in onomastics since at 
least 1948, when his first book on names appeared. His The 
Name Dictionary, published in 1967, now appears in tandem 
with The Jonathan David Dictionary of First Names, both 
handsomely bound and jacketed. These two books, however, 
are presumably too scholarly to appear side by side with the 
usual fare found on mass-media racks. Still, the popularity of 
the first is such that it had gone through its sixth printing by 
1979; The Jonathan David obviously grew out of the first, for 
most of the same names and “meanings” appear in both. 

The popularity of The Name Dictionary is not difficult to 
account for: it is an unabashed “guide to Jewish parents 
seeking an appealing English and Hebrew name for their 
offspring, . . .” As far as I know, Kolatch is the only specialist in 
Jewish first names, although, as he points out, the dictionary “‘is 
more comprehensive in scope” than an ordinary baby-name 
finder, including, as it does, many surnames and other informa- 
tion. Furthermore, it contains thousands of names, both Eng- 
lish and Hebrew, and provides enough material for choices to 
be made. The main entry is a name found in English, 
appropriate though not always commonly so: Vered, Noga, 
Datia, Hemda, Shalgia, Gozal, and many others just do not 
occur often. Nevertheless, Kolatch has found enough instances, 
he says, to warrant their listing, but he omitted Bonaparte 
simply because it appeared only once “in an army list of Jewish 
names. Beneath each entry, Kolatch lists Hebrew variants, not 
always equivalents, for both men and women. The appendices 
contain a slight history and development of the use of personal 
names, as well as a listing of 3,221 names, printed in Hebrew, 
followed by the Anglicized spelling and reference to text 
entries. The Jonathan David moves into the mainstream of 
name dictionaries as we now know them but compares unfa- 
vorably with ones by Smith, Stewart, and Nurnberg and 
Rosenblum. Although a sameness hovers over these accumula- 
tions of names, they differ somewhat in direction and scholar- 
ship. A command of Hebrew gives Kolatch an edge but also 
causes him to load his entries with purely Hebrew names from 
his previous books. In addition, he continues to claim that his 
more than 10,000 names, with derivations, will serve as “an 
invaluable guide for parents-to-be,” as well as for “scholars” 
and “students of language.” Perhaps. The earlier work, how- 
ever, provides a better service for baby-name searchers. 

The format for Jonathan David derives from the one used 
by Maxwell Nurnberg and Morris Rosenblum’s What to Name 
Your Baby, an excellent, no-nonsense compilation last copy- 
righted in 1962 but not listed in Kolatch’s bibliography. Also, 
their front matter, including the history of naming, is much 
better than Kolatch’s, whose loosely written account is both too 
short and questionable in categorization. His scholarship shows 
better in the appendices to The Name Dictionary, where a 
good account of the history can be found. Nurnberg and 
Rosenblum, whose listing is not nearly so comprehensive as 
Kolatch’s, have a main entry, followed by an etymology, 
followed by a historical name and a contemporary one. Kolatch 
uses the same pattern but is scant on some incidental informa- 
tion; he does add, however, place-name notes. One comparison 
will’ be sufficient to show the entries in each: 

Nurmberg and Rosenblum: 

Bert Short form; see Albert, Bertram, Burton, Bertie. 

Literature: The comical zany, Bertie Wooster of the 


Pelham Greenville Wodehouse novels of the British upper 
classes. Stage, Screen and TV: Comedian Bert Lahr, “the 
inimitable.’ 

Kolatch: 

Bert, Bertie Pet forms of Albert, Berthold, Bertol, 
Bertram. Place-Name Usage: Bertie County, North 
Carolina, named for James and Henry Bertie (1722), 
property owners. 


With Kolatch’s Jonathan David, however, several quibbles 
and nitpicks are in order. He enters Boyce as derived from ‘the 
county called Powys, in Central Wales, and gives usage 
examples as ‘John Cowper Powys, Llewelyn Powys, and T. F. 
Powys.’ Surely this is a proofreading error. The name can be 
derived only from the French bois ‘woods.’ He lists the dates of 
the life of Brian Borhus as 910-1014, when others list that 
long-lived Irish leader as living from 926-1014; the difference, 
however, is hardly worth noting, except that such matters 
begin to add up. Under Kyle, Kyle Rote is listed as a 
sportscaster, which he was for a time in order for the network 
to capitalize on his recent fame, but he is remembered as a 
football player for the New York Giants after a fabulous college 
career at Southern Methodist University. Pink is glossed as ‘a 
pet form of Pinkerton, but Pink May as the contemporary 
example should be Pinky May, Philadelphia Phillies baseball 
player from 1939 through 1943, whose name was Merrill Glend 
May. Potter Stewart, under Potter, is identified as an American 
statesman, while Lewis Franklin Powell, two entries later, 
appears as a U.S. Supreme Court Justice. Is there a difference? 

Brinard is given the etymology of British bren ‘a prince, 
which is all right for the Welsh brenin ‘a chief’ but cannot 
produce Brainard or Brainerd ‘sword-hard.’ Gordie Clark 
should be Gordie Howe, the hockey player. Redd Fox should be 
_ Redd Foxx (stage name for John Elroy Sanford); also, Redd is 
obviously a fancy spelling of red, therefore not derived from 
Old English hreod ‘a reed,’ as Kolatch claims. Nolina and Noma 
are not Hawaiian for Noreen and Norman; nor is Hawaiian 
Noelani akin to Noel, despite some parallel letters. In fact, 
Kolatch should be ignored when he mentions Hawaiian names. 

Wapeka cannot be derived from “Old English waepen” 
‘weapon,’” since it is an American Indian name. Besides, 
waepen should be w#pen. For Loy, the entry is “A pet form of 
Loy. See Loy.” A proofreader should have referred the entry to 
_ Loyal. Kolatch writes that Boog derives from “Anglo Saxon boc 
or bec [sic] ‘beech, ” but “Boog” here is the nickname for 
John Wesley Powell, a “booger” of a man at 6’4” or taller and 
230 Ibs. in his prime as a baseball player for the Baltimore 
Orioles. Luis Gomez, the famous Lefty of the New York 
Yankees in the 1930s, was born Vernon Louis Gomez. And to 
draw this list short, Francis Scott Key may have been a U.S. 
lawyer, but he really is better recorded as the composer of an 
important song that no one seems to be able to sing. 

The numerous errors, and I have mentioned only a few 
detract from the worth of the dictionary and exasperate 
someone slightly familiar with the scholarship of onomastics 
and with the rudiments of proofreading. Perhaps the more 
glaring goofs will be corrected in the next edition; otherwise, a 
scholar of the caliber of Benzion C. Kaganoff, A Dictionary of 
Jewish Names and Their History, should assume the task of 
producing a decent text from Kolatch’s accumulated material 
of thirty-five years. 


Kelsie B. Harder 
State University College 
Potsdam, New York 
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A Foreign Student’s Guide to Dangerous English!, by 
Elizabeth Claire, illustrated, 86pp., Eardley Publications, P.O. 
Box 281, Rochelle Park, NJ 07662, 1980. $4.95 (paper). 


Anyone who cares to try writing a book like this will find 
out very quickly how difficult it can be; although there may be 
much to criticize, Claire must be commended on her forthright 
approach to a delicate subject: How can the foreign learner of 
English be informed about American English vulgarisms and 
taboo words? The standard works adopted for use in classes for 
learners of English avoid the problem, and there must be 
millions of instances in which new speakers of English have 
had to endure embarrassment because of lack of knowledge 
about ambiguous words and because of imperfect pronuncia- 
tion of perfectly harmless words. An example of the former 
appears on page 13: A foreigner in a sporting goods shop 
enquires of the proprietor, “Do you have red balls?” The 
speaker means red tennis balls; the proprietor understands— 
well, you know. Examples of the latter (pages 34 and 35) 
include, “I put some clean shits on the bed” and “Do you 
mind if I take a piss [of cake]?” I know of one instance in 
which a refined lady, new to America from eastern Europe, 
was shopping in a drugstore; unable to remember the word 
toothpaste, she asked for “something for brushing my teats,” 
evoking not only laughter but expressions of amazement at 
such a diligent obsession for cleanliness. 

For native speakers, as can be seen, this book is good for a 
lot of laughs. But it is serious business to the neophyte speaker 
of a language that abounds in ambiguities distinguishable only 
when used in specific contexts. Those who know French can 
imagine my consternation at discovering the nature of my 
request when I asked a (nice) French lass to baiser me: I 
thought I had said baiser, (and, indeed, I had); I was totally 
unaware of having talked my way right into a French pun. 

Nonnative speakers have a hard time learning to distin- 
guish taboo from standard usages of words like bang, bone, 
box, can, come, eat, fairy, and many others. Perhaps there are 


other books that can help them, but I know of none. Also, 


Dangerous English gives lists of words and phrases in tabular 
form, under such headings as Formal, General Use, Euphe- 
mism, Children’s Words, Slang, and Vulgar. A small book, it is 
not exhaustive and cannot solve every problem that the 
foreigner will encounter. But it is of some help, at any rate. 
More than half of the book is occupied by a glossary, and it is a 
pity that the words and phrases are not cross-indexed from one 
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part of the book to another. Illustrations of anatomical parts 
and of various bodily functions may not be as important as 
some of the other information, but they nonetheless provide a 
quick guide to what should be avoided. A more thorough work 
would be welcome for those who are learning English, in 
particular: English dictionaries, unlike those for many other 
languages, often avoid naughty words, a reflection of American 
nice-nellyism that would keep such dictionaries out of the 
hands of children, the only native speakers who might need 
them, and deny their availability to those who are learning the 
language. Dangerous English is a good start in the right 
direction; perhaps the author will expand the material for a 
second edition. 


—Laurence Urdang 
Lees 


The Dictionary of Imaginary Places, by Alberto Manguel 
and Gianni Guadalupi, illustrated by Graham Greenfield, maps 
and charts by James Cook, 448 pages, Macmillan, 1980. $24.95. . 


Do you know about the island of Hooloomooloo? If you 
have read Melville’s Mardi, and A Voyage Thither, you will 
remember that it is an island in the Mardi Archipelago, heaped 
with rocks and covered with dwarfed, twisted thickets. It is 
sometimes known as the Isle of Cripples because the inhabi- 
tants of the surrounding islands, averse to the barbarous 
custom of destroying at birth all infants asymmetrically formed 
but wanting equally to remove them from sight, long ago 
established there an asylum for cripples. The natives do not 
know that they are cripples and explain to visitors that whether 
a person is hideous or handsome depends upon who is made 
judge. 

") don’t know whether that brief summary makes you want 
to visit the island or not. Hooloomooloo is just one of the 1200 
imaginary places in world literature described in this Baedeker 
for armchair travelers. 

I am not quite sure what it is all in aid of. It is a large, 
expensive book, with 100 rather stiff illustrations and 150 
lovingly intricate maps. If you want to take a trip to 
Cloudcuckooland or Lilliput, you will see more by reading or 
rereading Aristophanes or Swift. The entries in this dictionary, 
as in all travel guides, are inevitably shorter, more jejune, and 
less satisfying than the original places. The fact that neither 
author’s first language is English shows in stilted and unidio- 
matic writing. 

They have certainly searched the seven seas of literature 
diligently and come up with some remarkable Utopias and 
Dystopias. For your money you get not just the obvious 
Looking-Glass Land (to be reached by proceeding to the rooms 
of the Dean of Christ Church and finding the vast looking-glass 
above the chimney piece, carefully avoiding the vases of dried 
flowers protected by Victorian belljars; visitors should climb up 
onto the mantlepiece ....), but also Hermaphrodite Island 
(Thomas Artus, 1724); not just Tolkien, Carl Sandburg, and the 
Narnia stories of C. S. Lewis, but the less obvious Dostoyevsky, 
W. S. Gilbert, Graham Greene, and John Lennon. 

The authors indulge in whimsical flights of fancy of their 
own. Thus, Baskerville Hall is in the hands of the National 
Trust, and Toad Hall has now been restored to order; it seems 
that the riotous goings-on there have had a salutary and 
calming effect on the formerly exuberant Mr. Toad. 

I think the reference to Tolkien gives away the secret of 
the point of this book. Over here the Tolkien elves-and-wizards 
industry flourishes mightily. Almost every month some new 
jottings from the Master’s wastepaper basket are published. 
There are a Tolkien newsletter, Tolkien calendars and diaries, 
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NO MINIMUM 
PURCHASE 
REQUIRED 

Words 


General 


Some Curios from a Word-Collector’s 
Cabinet, A. Smythe Palmer, vi + 197pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
_ published (London and New York) 1907]. 


This important and interesting collection of 
miscellanea contains information collected by 
Palmer in his extensive researches. Each of 
the 80 sections of the book is devoted to a 
word, expression, or series of related words 
whose etymologies are curious and often 
surprising. He furnishes details on each 
word’s provenance, corruption, and develop- 
ment, with amazingly full documentation. 


VERBATIM Price: $21.00 / £10.50* [010103] 


The Wonder of Words, Isaac Goldberg, 
485pp., Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published 1938]. 


Dr. Goldberg offers scholarly analyses of 
divers aspects of language in an interesting, 
easily understood manner. Among the sub- 
jects covered are grammar, etymology, pho- 
netics, semantics, and the prehistory of 
language. 

VERBATIM Price: $29.00 / £14.50* [010104] 
-Ologies G -Isms: A Thematic Diction- 
ary, 2nd edition, Laurence Urdang and 
Charles Hoequist, Jr., eds., 368pp., Gale 
Research Company, 1981. 


More than 4,000 words (with their defini- 
tions) organized in alphabetical order under a 
number of thematic headings (like LAN- 
GUAGES, MOUNTAINS, PHOBIAS, etc.). Cross 
references among categories, variant spell- 
ings, alternate names, and other kinds of 
information are given. The index yields ready 
access to all terms. “It deserves praise for the 
simplicity and clarity of definitions. ...” 
—Booklist, May, 1979. 


VERBATIM Price: $62.00 / £31.00* [010113] 


The Astonishment of Words, Victor 
Proetz, xxi + 187pp., Univ. of Texas Press, 
1971. 


“. .. [An] anthology . . . of memorable transla- 
tions. ... Among the pop stuff [Yankee Doo- 
dle Dandy in German] are nestled gems from 
Blake, Brooke, E. B. and Robert Browning, 
Burns (Can you imagine To a Mouse in 
German?), Lewis Carroll (Alice's Abenteuer 


All prices include handling 


% = New Listing 


and postage to domestic ad- 
dresses. There is a slight ad- 
ditional 


charge for ship- 


ments overseas. 


im Wunderland ... and wait till you read 
‘Jabberwocky’ in French and German!), 
Chaucer, Coleridge, Dickens, Dickinson, and 
others . . .”— Verbatim. 

Bookshop Price: $7.25 / £? 

VERBATIM Price: $6.60 / £3.50* [010107] 


The State of the Language, Leonard 
Michaels and Christopher Ricks, Editors, 
500pp., Univ. of California Press, 1979. 
These are papers and essays solicited in 
connection with a symposium on the English 
language held under the auspices of the 
English-Speaking Union. A number of the 
commentators were rather poor choices, 
hence some of the essays are quite bad. Yet, 
many of the more articulate and better 
qualified experts on modern English—Quirk, 
Burchfield, Cottle, Burgess, Powell, Amis, 
and a few others—are represented, and the 
book is worth adding to any language library 
for the good things it contains. 


Bookshop Price: $14.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $11.00 / £5.50* [010111] 


The Plight of English, Basil Cottle, 159pp., 
Arlington House, 1975. 
“Cottle ... exhibits the sly cynicism one 
comes to associate with editorial writers in 
The Times. ... [The book’s] erudition is 
clothed in a combination of practical advice 
and detached humor.” 
Bookshop Price: $7.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $6.80 /** [010108] 
Light Refractions, Thomas H. Middleton, 
184pp., Verbatim, 1976. 

. a selection of Middleton’s sprightly 


columns for Saturday Review. . . . It is a book 
for anyone who takes particular pleasure in 


dictionaries, thesauruses, encyclopedias and 
other havens of the word lovers.’’—S¢. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 
“... a collection of Middleton’s witty and 
elegant columns on words and language. ” 
—Atlanta Journal-Constitution. 
“,.. The editors of Verbatim have sought to 
save these delightful comments on how we 
(mis)use our language and have done so 
admirably.” —Library Journal. 
Regular Edition: Bookshop Price: 

$7.95 / £3.95 


VERBATIM Price: $6.60 / £3.30 [010109] 


Collector’s Edition (a boxed, numbered edi- 
tion of 300, signed by the author; not availa- 
ble in bookshops) 

VERBATIM Price: $30.00 / £15.00 [010110] 


The Word, A Look at the Vocabulary of 
English, Charlton Laird, xv + 322pp., Simon 
& Schuster, 1981. 


“... [This] book aims to bring together the 
most important observations that have been 
made about the English word stock. Such a 
book has been long overdue... . Charlton 
Laird has set out... to write a book that is 
both serious and engaging. For this reader, he 
has succeeded admirably.’ — Verbatim. 


Bookshop Price: $14.95 / £7.50 


VERBATIM Price: $12.00 / £6.00* [010112] 


Usage 


Thomas Pyles: Selected Essays on Eng- 
lish Usage, Edited by John Algeo, xiv + 
223pp., Univ. Presses of Florida, 1979. 
People interested in language ought to know 
about Pyles’s Words and Ways of American 
English (Random House) and Origins and 
Developments of the English Language (Har- 
court), surely two of the more readable works 
on their subjects. Now we have the benefit of 
Professor Algeo’s judicious selection of some 
of the best articles by Pyles, gathered from 
about 40 years of productive, intelligent 
observation of the language. An essential 
addition to every language-lover's library. 


Bookshop Price: $18.00 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $14.00 / £7.00* [010204] - 


Society for Pure English, Introduction by 
Steele Commager, 7 volumes, Tracts 1-66, 
1919-48, Garland Publishing [reprint of Ox- 
ford University Press editions, 1979]. 


Here, at last gathered in one place, is some of 
the best writing by some of the best English 
writers who formed the Society for “‘the study 
and advancement of the English tongue.” 
Giants whose words are here enshrined in- 
clude Robert Bridges, H. W. Fowler, Brander 
Matthews, George Saintsbury, Robert 
Graves, Logan Pearsall Smith, Otto Jesper- 
sen, C. T. Onions, R. W. Chapman, H. C. 
Wyld, Sir W. A. Craigie, and Eric Partridge. 
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To be reviewed by Allen Walker Read in a 
forthcoming issue. 


Bookshop Price: $275.00 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $200.00 / £100.00* 
[010206] 


Room’s Dictionary of Distinguishables, 
Adrian Room, 132pp., Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1981. 


“Distinguishables do not sound alike or look 
alike, but their meanings overlap; for exam- 
ple, midge, gnat, and mosquito, or divan and 
couch. . .. Those without the big lexicograph- 
ical guns may keep it on their desks to bolster 
their vocabularies. Others can keep it by the 
bed or lavatory for brief entertainment and 
education.” — Verbatim. 


Bookshop Price: $12.95 / £5.95 


VERBATIM Price: $10.50 / £5.95* [010208] 


Etymology 

A Stem Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, John Kennedy, 282pp., Gale Re- 
search Company reprint [originally published 
1870]. 

In the first section of this interesting diction- 
ary, words are listed alphabetically with the 
stems indicated by bold italic type. Full 
treatment of each word is found in the second 
section, the alphabetical stem list, which 
provides etymologies, definitions, and expla- 
nations of main words. The third section gives 
usage examples. 


VERBATIM Price: $33.00 / £16.50* [010302] 


* Suffixes and Other Word-Final Elements 

of English: A Compilation of More Than 
1,500 Common and Technical Free Forms, 
Bound Forms, and Roots That Frequently 
Occur at the Ends of Words, Accompanied by 
_a Detailed Description of Each, Showing Its 
Origin, Meanings, History, Functions, Uses 
and Applications, Variant Forms, and Related 
Forms, Together with Illustrative Examples, 
the Whole Uniquely Arranged in Reverse 
Alphabetical Order for Ease of Use, Supple- 
mented by a Detailed Index, in Normal 
_ Alphabetical Order, Containing Entries for 
All of the Foregoing, Laurence Urdang, Ed. 
Dir., ix + 363pp., Gale Research Company, 
1982. 


VERBATIM Price: $45.00 / £22.50* [010303] 


% Word for Word, Edward C. Pinkerton, xxxii 
+ 432pp., Verbatim, 1982. 


A fascinating running account of hundreds of 
English words that barely resemble one an- 
other yet are nonetheless cognates are ex- 
plained in everyday language, their 
differences and similarities and how their 
meanings have changed during the millennia 
of recorded language. An important addition 
to the library of anyone interested in the 
origins of words. 


Bookshop Price: $39.95 / £19.50 
VERBATIM Price: $32.00 / £15.60* [010304] 


Slang 


The Literature of Slang, William Jeremiah 
Burke, 180pp., Gale Research Company re- 
print [originally published 1939]. 


An annotated, classified bibliography of 2,000 
books, articles, and miscellanea dealing with 
slang, cant, jargon, dialect, and other types of 
specialized language. “A storehouse of knowl- 
edge ... a reference book of inestimable 
value’—Eric Partridge. 

VERBATIM Price: $21.00 / £10.50* [010501] 


A Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and 
Cant, Albert M. Barrere and Charles G. 
Leland, 956pp. (2 Vols.), Gale Research Com- 
pany reprint [originally published 1889]. 

Covering nonstandard speech in England, 
America, and British India, this dictionary 
includes criminal cant, regionally popular 
expressions, occupational jargon of all types, 
street talk, and more. The authors give vari- 
ant spelling, definitions, etymology, and, for 
almost every entry, a quotation from litera- 
ture to illustrate or clarify the definition. 


VERBATIM Price: $64.00 / £32.00* [010502] 


A Thesaurus of Slang, Howard N. Rose, 
120pp., Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published 1934]. 

This is a collection of terms, phrases, and 
expressions that characterize and typify the 
everyday language of various social or occu- 
pational divisions: aviation, college, detec- 
tive, hobo, lumberjack, etc. Each entry 
provides meaning, part of speech, and, when 
necessary, an example of use. The slang 
words are indexed according to their 
meanings. 

VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £12.00* [010503] 


American Tramp and Underworld 
Slang, Godfrey Irwin, 264pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published 1931]. 


More than 1,800 words and expressions are 
discussed and described, with etymologies, 
together with tramp songs. Essay by Eric 
Partridge, 


Cant.” 
VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £12.00* [010504] 


America 


A Key to Language in America, Roger 
Williams, 5th Edition, xxviii + 208pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (London) 1643 and (Providence) 1936}. 
This important work was the first book on the 
Indian language in English and is the result of 
the author’s intensive study of the language 
and lives of the powerful Narragansett Indi- 
ans. The work is divided into sections devoted 
to particular aspects of Indian life such as 
salutations, eating, weather, fishing, trading, 
burial, etc., each complete with word lists and 
notes on the customs, manners, worship, and 
beliefs of the Narragansetts. 


VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £12.00* [010602] 


A New Dictionary of Americanisms; 
Being a Glossary of Words Supposed to be 
Peculiar to the United States and the Domin- 
ion of Canada, Sylva Clapin, xii + 58lpp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (New York) 1902]. 


Covering words, phrases, nicknames, and 


expressions that are peculiarly American, this 


“American Tramp and Under- 
world Slang in Relation to English Thieves’ 


book includes English words absorbed and 
modified by Americans, words adopted from 
other languages, and “pure” Americanisms. 
Because the entries are labeled according to 
geographical, social, and historical designa- 
tions, the work in its totality becomes a record 
of the growth of American expression. 


VERBATIM Price: $31.00 / £15.50* [010603] 


The American Language: An Inquiry into 
the Development of English in the United 
States, H. L. Mencken, xi + 769 + xxixpp., 
Alfred A. Knopf, 4th edition, 1963. 


Bookshop Price: $25.00 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $20.85 / £10.50* [010604] 


The American Language: Supplement 
One, H. L. Mencken, xi + 769 + xxixpp., 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


Bookshop Price: $25.00 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $20.85 / £10.50* [010605] 


The American Language: Supplement 
Two, H. L. Mencken, xiii + 890 + xliiipp., 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


Bookshop Price: $25.00 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $20.85 / £10.50* [010606] 


... Mencken’s robust joy in describing the 
development of English in America will pro- 
vide the reader with a fascinating account of 
how many parts of the language came to be 
without subjecting him to the ee and 
technicalities of modern linguistics. . 


Bookshop Price: $75.00 / (All three 
volumes) £? 
VERBATIM Price: $60.00 / £30.00* [010607] 


The American Language, H. L. Mencken, 
Abridged by Raven I. McDavid, Jr., xxv + 
TTT + cxxivpp., Alfred A. Knopf, 1963. 


A one-volume abridgment gleaned from the 
pages of the three-volume set described 
above. Although it is true that McDavid has 
done an excellent bit of work in picking up all 
of the essentials, as those who have experi- 
ence with abridgments know, it is the inter- 
esting and meaty examples that are inevitably 
lost. 

Bookshop Price: $20.00 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $16.00 / £8.00* [010608] 


America - Indian 


Indian Place-Names, Their Origin, Evolu- 
tion, and Meanings, Collected in Kansas from 


the Siouan, Algonquian, Shoshonean, Caddo-. 


an, Iroquoian, and Other Tongues, John 
Rydjord, 380pp., Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 
1968. 


“This is a fascinating volume and deserves a 


place in most American libraries since its - 


scope is wider than the plains of Kansas.” 
—Library Journal. 

Bookshop Price: $19.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $16.00 / £8.00* 


America - Midwestern 
Kansas Place-Names, John Rydjord, 
613pp., Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1972. 

A comprehensive study. 
Bookshop Price: $29.50 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £12.00* [016201] 


[016101] 


Oklahoma Place-Names, George H. Shirk, 
268pp., Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1974. 


With a foreword by Muriel H. Wright. 


Bookshop Price: $10.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $9.00 / £4.50* 


Australia 


Austral English: A Dictionary of Australa- 
sian Words, Phrases, and Usages, with those 
_Aboriginal-Australian and Maori Words 
which have become Incorporated in the Lan- 
guage and the Commoner Scientific Words 
that have had their Origin in Australasia, 
Edward Ellis Morris, xxiv + 525pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (London) 1898}. 

Morris covers Australian and New Zealand 
colloquialisms and slang, Maori and Aborigi- 
nal words which became part of the common 
parlance, and English words that took on 


[016202] 


different meanings as they were adapted to 


the Australasian colonial experience. 
VERBATIM Price: $45.00 / £22.50* [010701] 


England 
English English, A Descriptive Dictionary, 
Norman W. Schur, xxii + 332pp., Verbatim, 
1980. 
An engaging, entertaining, useful compilation 
of British English, with explanations for 
Americans. A mine of information about 
British culture as reflected in its slang, collo- 
quialisms, and usage. Special glossaries of 
terms dealing with punting (betting), cars, 
weights and measures, money, cricket, etc. 
Index allows Englishmen to look up the 
American equivalents. | 


Bookshop Price: $24.95 / £10.00 
VERBATIM Price: $19.95 / £10.00 [010801] 


England - Cockney 
Cockney Past and Present: A Short Histo- 
ry of the Dialect of London, William Ma- 
thews, xvi + 245pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published 
(London) 1930]. 

This excellent philological survey traces the 
development of the cockney dialect of 
London from the middle of the sixteenth 
century to the early twentieth century. Dr. 
Mathews examines the history of cockney, its 
mannerisms and slang, its pronunciation and 
grammar, and its influence on standard 


English. 


VERBATIM Price: $21.00 / £10.50* [018101] 


Cockney Dialect and Slang, Peter Wright, 
192pp., Batsford (U.K.), David & Charles 
(U.S.), 1980. 

“The Cockney sparrer ‘sparrow’ is a strange 
sort of bird, with his flat intonation and his 
tempermental ups and downs. This well- 
researched book will alert many readers to the 
vigour, expressiveness, and general wonder of 
his speech.” — Verbatim. 
Bookshop Price: $25.00 / £8.95 
VERBATIM Price: $19.50 / £8.95* 


Ireland 


English as We Speak It in Ireland, 
Patrick Weston Joyce, x + 356pp., Gale 


[018102] 
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Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (London) 1910]. 

Here is a delightful analysis and systematic 
classification of the Anglo-Irish dialect, in- 
cluding sections on grammar, pronunciation, 
proverbs, and vocabulary. 

VERBATIM Price: $31.00 / £15.50* [010901] 


Scotland 


A Dictionary of Lowland Scotch; With 
an Introductory Chapter on the Poetry, Hu- 
mour, and Literary History of the Scottish 
Language, Charles Mackay, xxxii + 398pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (London) 1888]. 

Mackay’s purpose was “to present in accessi- 
ble and convenient form such words as are 
more poetical and humorous in the Scottish 
language than in the English, or are altogeth- 
er wanting in the latter.” Etymologies and 
illustrative passages from literature are pro- 
vided for about 2,000 words. 


VERBATIM Price: $33.00 / £16.50* [011001] 


Censorship 
Censors in the Classroom, Edward B. 
Jenkinson, xix + 178pp., So. Illinois Univ. 
Press, 1979. 


“Here are the facts behind the prurient 


prudes who look at sex and see a cesspool (and 
vice versa), . . . [who] deny students an educa- 
tion and then hold them accountable for their 
ignorance. — Verbatim. 
Bookshop Price: $12.50 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $9.50 / £4.75* [011101] 


Games 


A Pleasure in Words, Eugene T. Maleska, 
549pp., Simon and Schuster, 1980. 


A useful general source in which loanwords 
are arranged in order of the country of origin 
and topic. The author is the puzzle editor of 
The New York Times. 

Bookshop Price: $15.95 / £? 

VERBATIM Price: $12.50 / £6.25* [011202] 


The Mammoth Book of Word Games, 
Richard B. Manchester, 510pp., A & W 
Publishing, 1979. (paper) [011203] 


The 2nd Mammoth Book of Word 


Games, Richard B. Manchester, 501pp., A & 
W Publishing, 1979. (paper) [011204] 


The 3rd Mammoth Book of Word 
Games, Richard B. Manchester, 500pp., A & 
W Publishing, 1981. (paper) [011205] 


Collections of word squares, cryptograms, 
anagrams, crosswords, quizzes—every con- 
ceivable kind of puzzle for puzzle lovers. 
Bookshop Price: $8.95 each. / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $7.25 / £3.65* each. 

[see above] 


Miscellaneous 


An Almanac of Words at Play, Willard R. 
Espy, xxiii + 360pp., Clarkson N. Potter, 
1975. (hardcover) 

Bookshop Price: $12.95 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $10.80 / £5.40* [011301] 


Another Almanac of Words at Play, 
Willard R. Espy, viii + 362pp. (+ 10pp. of 
appendices and index), Clarkson N. Potter, 
1980. (paper) 

Bookshop Price: $8.95 / £? 

VERBATIM Price: $7.20 / £3.60* [011302] 


“To Willard Espy, the English language is 
what a football is to Joe Namath, a golf ball to 
Arnold Palmer, the male of the species to Zsa 
Zsa Gabor: a wonderful object to manipulate, 
to flog, to coax and have a barrel of fun with. 
The best comic anthology there has ever 
been.” —Alistair Cooke. 


The Devil’s Dictionary, Ambrose Bierce, 
xx + 286pp., Stemmer House, 1978. 
“DICTIONARY, n. A malevolent literary device 
for cramping the growth of a language and 
making it hard and inelastic. This dictionary, 
however, is a most useful work.” —The Devil's 
Dictionary. 
This famous (or infamous) work is available 
in a cheap binding, but the present edition is 
offered for those who wish to make it a 
nent addition to their libraries. Delight- 
ful illustrations. An excellent gift. 


Bookshop Price: $14.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $12.95 / £6.50* [011305] 


The Dictionary of Graphic Images, by 
Philip Thompson and Peter Davenport, 
288pp., St. Martin’s Press, 1981. (paper) 


“..[An] extremely interesting and useful 
commentary on symbolism in communica- 
tion . .. a major work on the subject of visual 
metaphor.”—Verbatim review [VII,3] of the 
British edition, 1980, published under the 
title The Dictionary of Visual Language. 
Bookshop Price: $10.95 / £12.95 


VERBATIM Price: $9.75 / £5.00* [011307] 


Phrases 


Metaphors, Similes, etc. 


A Dictionary of English Phrases: Phrase- 
ological Allusions, Catchwords, Stereotyped 
Modes of Speech and Metaphors, Nicknames, 
Sobriquets, Derivations from Personal Names, 
etc., With Explanations and Thousands of 
Exact References to Their Sources or Early 
Usage, Albert M. Hyamson, xvi + 365pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (New York) 1922]. 3 

This standard work was compiled from hun- 
dreds of sources and covers words and 
phrases in the English language as outlined in 
the subtitle. The 14,000 entries are identified 


and explained and, in many cases, illustrative 


quotations with exact references demonstrate 
their uses and development. Also included are 
phrases of foreign origin which have been 
incorporated into English. 


VERBATIM Price: $26.00 / £13.00* [020101] 


Picturesque Expressions: A Thematic 
Dictionary, Nancy LaRoche, Editor, under 
the direction of Laurence Urdang, 408pp., 
Gale Research Company, 1980. 


More than 3,000 picturesque expressions like 
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hands down, beat around the bush, and cut 
the mustard, are arranged under thematic 
categories like bravery, innocence, escape, 
essence, and others. For each expression the 
dictionary furnishes an explanation of its 
origin together with the approximate date of 
its appearance in written English. In addi- 


tion, most entries include usage notes and 


illustrative quotations. 


VERBATIM Price: $42.00 / £21.00* [020102] 
Glossary of Terms and Phrases, Henry 


Percy Smith, x + 52lpp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published 
(London) 1889]. 

Many of the definitions of terms and phrases 
gathered in this handy glossary would be 
extremely hard to find elsewhere. Brought 
together here are all types of expressions 
including technical words, geographical 
names, foreign language phrases, and histori- 
cal, literary, and mythological allusions. 
VERBATIM Price: $33.00 / £16.50* [020103] 


A Dictionary of English Phrases With 
Illustrative Sentences: To Which Are 
Added Some English Proverbs, and a Selec- 
tion of Chinese Proverbs and Maxims; A Few 
Quotations, Words, and Phrases, from the 
Latin and French Languages; A Chronologi- 
cal List of the Chinese Dynasties, Harmo- 
nized with the Chronology of Western 
- Nations and Accompanied with an Historical 
Account of the Rise and Fall of the Different 
Dynasties; And Short Biographical Sketches 
of Confucius and Jesus, Kwong Ki Chiu, xx + 
915pp., Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published (New York) 1881]. 

For each of the more than 6,000 phrases in 
this lucid and discriminating dictionary, 
Kwong gives a brief definition, a note on the 
frequency of its use, plus (unlike ordinary 
dictionaries) one or more _ illustrative 
sentences drawn from actual usage. 


VERBATIM Price: $49.00 / £24.50* [020104] 


A Dictionary of Similes, Frank J. Wil- 
stach, 2nd Edition, 578pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published 1924]. 
This work contains 19,300 similes arranged 
under 4,665 subject headings. The similes 
were culled from the works of more than 
2,400 authors, and many anonymous or tradi- 
tional similes are included. 


VERBATIM Price: $33.00 / £16.50* [020105] 


Sayings, Proverbs, 
Allusions, etc. 
Everyday Sayings: Their Meanings Ex- 
plained, Their Origins Given, Charles N. 
Lurie, 360pp., Gale Research Company re- 
print [originally published (New York) 1928]. 
Lurie discusses the origins, variations, and 
history of 720 classical and modern allusions 
to historical and social events. Each entry 
presents material on the beginnings of a 
particular saying, a full etymological defini- 
tion, and quotations from speeches and writ- 

ings to illustrate its correct usage. 


VERBATIM Price: $31.00 / £15.50* [020301] 


Familiar Allusions: A Hand-Book of Mis- 
cellaneous Information, Including the Names 


of Celebrated Statues, Paintings, Palaces, 
Country-Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, 
Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the 
Like, William Adolphus Wheeler with 
Charles G. Wheeler, Editor, vi + 584pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (Boston) 1882]. 

This alphabetically-arranged handbook treats 
allusions not covered in regular encyclope- 
dias; there are full definitions to 5800 such 
allusions. Hawthorne’s comment on Hosmer’s 
statue of Zenobia is typical of the many 
validating quotations extracted from the writ- 
ings of authors, critics, and other ‘scholars. 


VERBATIM Price: $33.00 / £16.50* [020302] 


A Dictionary of Political Phrases and 
Allusions, Hugh Montgomery and Philip G. 
Cambray, vi + 406pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany reprint [originally published (London) 
1906]. 


A comprehensive collection of more than 
1,000 slogans, and terms drawn from politics, 
trade, law, economics, labor, international 
relations, treaties, legislation, and other as- 
pects of political life in Edwardian England, 
thoroughly documented and cross-referenced 


with a bibliography and index. 
VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £12.00 [020303] 
Lean’s Collectanea: Collections ... of 


Proverbs (English ¢ Foreign), Folk Lore, and 
Superstitions, Also Compilations Towards 
Dictionaries of Proverbial Phrases and Words, 
Old and Disused, Vincent Stuckey Lean, xvi 
+ 2,440pp. (5 Vols.), Gale Research Compa- 
ny reprint [originally published (Bristol) 1902- 
04]. 


Although French and Italian entries are in- - 


cluded, the majority of terms and expressions 
are English. This extraordinary work has been 
characterized as “one of the three major 
collections of English language and literature. 
... Lean documented both the sources and 
authorities.”—RQO, Winter 1969. 

VERBATIM Price: $157.00 / £78.50* [020304] 


* Allusions: Cultural, Literary, Biblical, 


and Historical: A Thematic Dictionary, 
Laurence Urdang, ed. in ch., 512pp., Gale 
Research Company, 1982 [Summer] 

A unique work, Allusions provides a key to 
more than 9,000 allusive metaphorical refer- 
ences originating in mythology, literature, the 
Bible, the arts, industry, films, comic books, 
and other traditional sources in western cul- 
ture—the whole arranged under 657 thematic 
headings that enable writers and speech- 
writers to access this huge store of informa- 
tion in the most productive way. A 
bibliography provides the source materials, 
and a complete index allows for ready 
reference. 

VERBATIM Price: $45.00 / £22.50* [020305] 


Language in 
Literature 


Literary Atlas and Gazetteer of the 
British Isles, Michael Hardwick, Editor, 
216pp., Gale Research Company, 1973. 


The atlas portion of this work consists of 32 


two-color county maps covering England, 
Scotland, and Wales. The gazetteer comprises 
almost 4,500 entries keyed to numbers on the 
appropriate map, and typically supply birth 
and death rates, brief biographical facts, and 
major works. 


VERBATIM Price: $38.00 / £19.00* [030101] 


Handy-Book of Literary Curiosities, Wil- 
liam Walsh Shepard, 1,104pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published (Phila- 
delphia) 1892]. 

This classic allusion book is one of the most 
useful of the older handbooks. There are 
approximately 1800 main articles and 1200 
other references covering all aspects of litera- 
ture. Arranged alphabetically, the entries 
provide etymologies and documented, illus- 
trative quotations. “... fabulously interest- 
ing information. . . .’—Saturday Review. 
VERBATIM Price: $53.00 / £26.50* [030102] 


Facts and Fancies for the Curious from 
the Harvest-Fields of Literature: A Mé- 
lange of Excerpta, Charles Carroll 
Bombaugh, 647pp., Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (Philadelphia 
and London) 1905]. 

Carefully selected and fully documented, 
these extracts from literature include little- 
known facts, literary and historical curiosi- 
ties, poems, quotations, and anecdotes. The 
material is arranged under 34 subject head- 
ings such as Americana, Language, Forecasts, 
Flashes of Repartee, Legendary Lore, Parallel 
Passages, Female Poisoners, and Toasts and 
Mottoes. 


VERBATIM Price: $27.00 / £13.50* [030103] 


Cie for the Curious from the 
Harvest-Fields of Literature: A Mélange 
of Excerpta, Charles Carroll Bombaugh, 
864pp., Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published (Hartford) 1875]. 

This delightful, instructive, and inspiring 
book of “scripscrapologia” is comprised of 
classified entries garnered from world litera- 
ture, ancient and modern, lowly and lofty. A 
comprehensive and omnifarious repository of 
eccentric and out-of-the-way information, the 
volume treats such topics as verbal novelties, 
chain verse, Puritan peculiarities, misquota- 
tions, triumphs of ingenuity, the sexes, and 
life and death. 

VERBATIM Price: $41.00 / £20.50* [030104] 


A Glossary of Words, Phrases, Names, 

and Allusions in the works of English 

Authors particularly of Shakespeare and His 

Contemporaries, Robert Nares, New Edition, 

with Considerable Additions Both of Words 

and Examples by J.O. Halliwell and T. 

Wright, x + 982pp., Gale Research Company 

reprint [originally published (London) 1905}. 

This classic is indispensable to readers of the 

Elizabethan period. Along with the defini- 

tions and etymologies of words, phrases, and 
names from the works of English authors, 

there are notes on orthography and accentua- 

tion, critical observations on the text of 
Shakespeare, proverbial sayings, and allusions 

to customs. 


VERBATIM Price: $42.00 / £21.00* [030105] 


Biographia Britannica Literaria, Thomas 
Wright, xii + 554pp., xxiv + 491 pp. (2 Vols.), 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (London) 1842 and 1846]. 

Volume I: Anglo-Saxon Period (arranged 
chronologically) 

Volume II: Anglo-Norman Period (arranged 
chronologically) 

Accompanied by bibliographies for each en- 
try. Merely knowing that Wright was its 
author should be sufficient attestation to the 
quality and comprehensiveness of the scholar- 


ship in these books for anyone with interest in 


these periods covering the early foundations 
of English letters. 


VERBATIM Price: $52.00 / £26.00* [030106] 


Facts, Fancies, 
Fables, etc. 


Fact, Fancy, and Fable: A New Handbook 
for Ready Reference on Subjects Commonly 
Omitted from Cyclopaedias; Comprising Per- 
sonal Sobriquets, Familiar Phrases, Popular 
Appellations, Geographical Nicknames, Liter- 
ary Pseudonyms, Mythological Characters, 
Red-letter Days, Political Slang, Contractions 
and Abbreviations, Technical Terms, Foreign 
Words and Phrases, Americanisms, etc., Hen- 
ry Frederic Reddall, 536pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published (Chi- 
cago) 1889]. 

This “ingenious and careful compilation” 
(Atlantic Monthly) contains a wealth of hard- 
to-locate information on a myriad of topics. 
Reddall supplies revealing details on more 
than 10,000 subjects including the Wandering 
Jew, the Dead Rabbit Riots, St. Andrew’s 
Day, Symbolism of Flowers, and Oil on 
Troubled Waters. 


VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £12.00* [040101] 


9000 Facts and Fancies, William Henry 
Pinkney Phyfe, viii + 816pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published (New 
York) 1901]. 

“Don’t let the date of the publication fool 
you. There are many answers in here that the 
poor librarian could spend many hours trying 
to find somewhere else. . .. Those who do not 
take the opportunity to add this weapon to 
their arsenal of weapons against information 
ignorance will be sorry.” [RQ, Summer 1968] 
... And from the subtitle: “A Cyclopaedia of 
Important, Curious, Quaint, and Unique In- 
formation in History, Literature, Science, 
Art, and Nature.” 


VERBATIM Price: $47.00 / £23.50* [040102] 


A Handy Book of Curious Information: 
Comprising Strange Happenings in the Life of 
Men and Animals, Odd Statistics, Extraordi- 
nary Phenomena and Out of the Way Facts 
Concerning the Wonderlands of the Earth, 
William Shepard Walsh, iv + 942pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (Philadelphia) 1913]. 

Factual and entertaining, the more than 500 
essays, discussed with full clear exposition 


Please Use the Order Form 
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and rich infusion of related ideas, are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. 


VERBATIM Price: $49.00 / £24.50* [040104] 


Ten Thousand Wonderful Things: Com- 
prising Whatever is Marvellous and Rare, 
Curious, Eccentric and Extraordinary in All 
Ages and Nations. Enriched with Hundreds 
of Authentic Illustrations, Edmund Filling- 
ham King, Editor, xvi + 684pp., Gale Re- 
search Company reprint [originally published 
(London and New York) 1860]. 

King’s authoritative work is a marvelous and 
instructive source of information on uncom- 
mon things and the uncommon in everyday 
things in all lands and ages. Provided are true 
details on out-of-the-way topics in such areas 
as nature, art, costumes, battles, social cus- 
toms, music, pastimes, and strange personali- 
ties. Illustrated. | 
VERBATIM Price: $32.00 / £16.00* [040105] 


Wisps of Wit and Wisdom: Or, Knowl- 
edge in a Nutshell, Albert Plympton 
Southwick, xx + 265pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published (New 
York) 1892]. 

The unusual lore, fact, and history in this 
delightful collection are presented in the form 
of 601 questions and answers. The items 


pertain to a myriad of topics including folk- 


lore, quotations and sayings, linguistics, reli- 
gious beliefs and customs, and oddities in 
nearly every subject area. 


VERBATIM Price: $21.00 / £10.50* [040106] 


Quizzism; and its Key: Quirks and Quib- 
bles from Queer Quarters. A Mélange of 
Questions in Literature, Science, History, 
Biography, Mythology, Philology, Geogra- 
phy, Etc., Etc., With their Answers, Albert 
Plympton Southwick, xxii + 212pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (New York) 1884]. 

Southwick compiled this book of 600 curious 
questions and answers in order to correct 
misconceptions, to explain popular beliefs 
and expressions, and to furnish details on out- 
of-the-way people and events. Covering an 
amazing array of topics, this fascinating book 
provides information on Alexander the Great, 
crocodile tears, the first suicide, the Almighty 
Dollar, kissing the Pope’s toe, kicking the 
bucket, etc. 

VERBATIM Price: $21.00 / £10.50* [040107] 


The Queer, the Quaint, the Quizzical: A 


Cabinet for the Curious, Francis Henry Stauf- 
fer, 367pp., Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published (Philadelphia) 1882). 

Stauffer’s book is a farrago of ghost stories, 
criminal lore, tales of horror, ancient legends, 
and historical oddities. This engrossing vol- 


ume contains about 700 articles on such 


topics as hourglasses in coffins, fairy treasure, 
freckles, the moon, curious law, owls’ claws, 
prison literature, the tenacity of odors, and 
toothpicks. 

VERBATIM Price: $21.00 / £10.50* [040108] 


Nuggets of Knowledge, George W. Stimp- 
son, x + 427pp., Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (New York) 
1928}. 


Want to find out the longest sentence ever 
uttered by a parrot? It’s right here on page 
227 of a thoroughly indexed work which 
provides answers to popular questions and 
corrects numerous misconceptions. Among 
other areas covered: flags, sports, ethnic 
groups, occupations, mob psychology, the 
Crusades, patents, saints, and pawnshops. 

VERBATIM Price: $29.00 / £14.50* [040109] 


Fugitive Facts: An Epitome of General 
Information. Obtained in Large Part from 
Sources not Generally Accessible, and Cover- 
ing more than One Thousand Topics of 
General Interest and Frequent Inquiry, 
Robert Thorne, 491pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany reprint [originally published (New York) 
1889]. 


The concise, pertinent entries in this interest- 
ing dictionary cover topics in all fields includ- 
ing literature, religion, business, geography, 
science, nature, history, war, names, words, 
famous persons, and mythology. 

VERBATIM Price: $26.00 / £13.00* [040110] 


Things Not Generally Known: A Popular 
Handbook of Facts Not Readily Accessible in 
Literature, History, and Science, John Timbs 
with David A. Wells, Editor, 432pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (New York) 1857]. 

A few of the documented articles in this 
fascinating volume concern the moon, ventril- 
oquism, electric lights, embalming, opium, 
spontaneous human combustion, chromo- 
lithography, and the price of chariots in 
Egypt in Solomon’s time ($250). 

VERBATIM Price: $31.00 / £15.50* [040111] 


The Historic Note-Book, E. C. Brewer, x 
+ 997pp., Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published (Philadelphia) 1891]. 
Another Brewer masterpiece, this containing 
13,000 unusual and hard-to-find facts about 
world history—people, treaties, proclama- 
tions, political parties and theories, factions, 
and plots, with an appendix of battles. Includ- 
ed are customs, sobriquets, and obscure ex- 
pressions encountered in the reading of 
history and literature. A captivating key to 
culture. 

VERBATIM Price: $49.00 / £24.50* [040112] 


Errors and Fallacies 


Adventures in Error, Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son, viii + 299pp., Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (New York) 
1936]. 

As a famous explorer, writer, and world 
traveler, Stefansson frequently corrected nu- 
merous errors in all fields. This series of eight 
perceptive and fascinating essays takes the 
reader from a discussion of the impracticality 
of absolute truth to “facts” derived from tall 
tales. 

VERBATIM Price: $21.00 / £10.50* [050102] 
Popular Fallacies: A Book of Common 
Errors; Explained and Corrected With Copi- 
ous References to Authorities, A. S. E. Ack- 
ermann, 4th Edition, xvi + 843pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (London) 1950]. 
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Was Cinderella’s really a glass slipper? More 
likely it was fur, says Ackermann, explaining 
that the French words for fur (vair) and glass 
(verre) sound almost alike. In an entertaining 
style Ackermann presents factual information 
to clarify frequently misunderstood or ob- 
scure topics. This well-indexed volume is 
divided into 27 areas including religion, as- 
tronomy, statistics, marriage, weather, food, 
law, literature, science, and history. 
VERBATIM Price: $49.00 / £24.50* [050103] 
Historic Ninepins: A Book of Curiosities, 
Where Old and Young May Read Strange 
Matters, John Timbs, xii + 348pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished (London) 1869]. 

Did William Tell really shoot an apple off his 
son’s head? This is just one of the re-assess- 
ments and clarifications presented in this 
assemblage of names, dates, and facts of 
obscure or contested happenings. Filled with 
characters and chronicles, fictions and 
fabulous histories, marvels and misrepresen- 
tations, tales and traditions. 


VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £12.00* [050104] 


History 

London, Past and Present: A Dictionary 
of Its History, Associations, and Traditions, 
Henry Benjamin Wheatley, xxxii + 1,774pp. 
(3 Vols.), Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published (London) 1891]. 
Alphabetically arranged, this fascinating set 
contains more than 5,000 entries describing 
streets, districts, hotels, inns, alleys, avenues, 
churches, and the historical personages con- 
nected with them. Rife with anecdotes, the 
articles provide etymological information, ex- 
cerpts from literature, and _ bibliographical 
footnotes. “.. . a most conveniently arranged 
and usable collection of historical material on 


London life. Excellently indexed. ... indis- 
pensable . . .” —Choice, April 1969. 
VERBATIM Price: $93.00 / £46.50* [060101] 
Names 


The Guinness Book of Names, Leslie Alan 
Dunkling, 256pp., Guinness Superlatives, 
1974. 


“No book in onomastics comparable to this 
one has been published in the United 
States. ... [The] text qualifies as an astound- 
ing success. ... [A] book that deserves shelf 
space anywhere that good books are found 
and reading time by anyone who pretends to 
fluency in English.” — Verbatim. 

Bookshop Price: (Not available in U.S. 
bookshops) / £3.20 

VERBATIM Price: $10.00 / £3.20 [070115] 
Eponyms Dictionaries Index, James A. 
Ruffner, Editor, 730pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany, 1977. 


A guide to some 100 dictionaries where 
eponyms are defined or explained, plus more 
than 500 biographical sources containing de- 
tails of the lives of persons whose names 
provided the basis for eponymic terms. A 
single alphabetic listing provides access to 
both eponym entries and biographic entries. 


VERBATIM Price: $82.00 / £41.00* [070101] 


The Reader’s Handbook of Famous 


Names in Fiction, Allusions, References, 


Proverbs, Plots, Stories, and Poems, E. C. 
Brewer, 1,243pp. (2 Vols.), Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published (Phila- 
delphia) 1899]. 

This is a reprint of the revised and expanded 
edition. Anyone not familiar with Brewer's 
works (offered elsewhere) could not have a 
better introduction to the many fascinating 
works compiled by that indefatigable 
polymath; those who do know his other books 
will wonder how they could have lived with- 
out this one. It is packed with every conceiva- 
ble kind of reference to literary, mythological, 
historical, and other cultural information in 
all of western culture. A beguiling book to 
read; an indispensable reference to own. 


VERBATIM Price: $64.00 / £32.00* [070102] 


Names and Their Histories: A Handbook 
of Historical Geography and Topographical 
Nomenclature, Isaac Taylor, 2nd Edition, viii 
+ 400pp., Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published (London) 1898]. 

The purpose of this entertaining book is to 
explain philologically or geographically inter- 
esting names whose origin or etymology has 
been ascertained and then to trace historical- 
ly changes in their forms or geographical 


significance. Taylor provides condensed facts, 


quotations, and sidelights of history and race- 
migrations. 
VERBATIM Price: $29.00 / £14.50* [070103] 


Origins and Meanings of Popular 
Phrases and Names, Basil Hargrave, 
376pp., Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published 1925]. 

This is an etymological source book for words, 
place names, phrases, and idioms of the 
English language. It contains 2,400 entries, 
alphabetically arranged and fully cross-refer- 
enced. In addition, there is an 850-word 
glossary of World War I terms and slang. 


VERBATIM Price: $29.00 / £14.50* [070104] 


How Plants Get Their Names, Liberty 
Hyde Bailey, viii + 209pp., Illustrated, Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished 1933]. 

With wit and authority, the value of scientific 
nomenclature is set forth, together with its 
rules and methods for identification. Also 
listed are 2,500 generic names likely to be 
encountered and 3,000 Latin names, with 
their pronunciations. Analytical Table of 
Contents. 

VERBATIM Price: $21.00 / £10.50* [070105] 


Botanical Names for English Readers, 
Randal H. Alcock, xviii + 236pp., Gale 
Research Company reprint [originally pub- 
lished 1876]. 

Preceding the main listing of British plants, 
each of which includes the meaning and 
derivation of the name and the earliest au- 
thority for it as well as a listing of adjectival 
names with their meanings, is a concise 
history of pre-Linnean botany. Appendices 
and an index add to the usefulness and value 
of this classic. 


VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £12.00* [070106] 


English Surnames: An Essay on Family 
Nomenclature, Historical, Etymological, and 
Humorous, Mark Antony Lower, 4th Edition, 
xxvii + 547pp., Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (London) 1875}. 
Lower treats all varieties of English sur- 
names—those derived from occupations, of- 
fices and honors, moral qualities, natural 
objects, heraldic charges, periods of time, 


oaths, etc. The detailed, documented infor- _ 
mation is arranged by topic in 25 chapters on 


provincialisms, puns, corruptions, Scottish 
and Irish surnames, the Anglo-Saxon period, 
the Norman Conquest, and so on. 


VERBATIM Price: $26.00 / £13.00* [070107] 


Ludus Patronymicus: Or, The Etymolo- 
gy of Curious Surnames, Richard Stephen 
Chamock, xvi + 166pp., Gale Research 
Company _ reprint 
(London) 1868]. 
An analytical dictionary of 4,000 names 
slurred by ignorance, malice, or merely the 
passage of time into unseemly or unusual 
forms. The work is complete with etymolo- 
gies, cross-references, and a “Select List of 
Peculiar Surnames.”’ 


VERBATIM Price: $21.00 / £10.50* [070108] 


Pseudonyms and Nicknames Diction- 
ary, Jennifer Mossman, Editor, 627pp., Gale 
Research Company, 1980. , 
For anyone interested in assumed names, this 
dictionary uncovers 21,443 pseudonyms and 
nicknames used by 17,129 real persons. In 
addition to pseudonyms and nicknames, the 
work lists stage names, aliases, and other 
types of assumed names. Authors, entertain- 
ers, and athletes account for about 95 per 
cent of the entries, with emphasis on 20th- 
century figures. 

VERBATIM Price: $70.00 / £35.00* [070110] 


New Pseudonyms and Nicknames, both 


supplements. 


These two softbound supplements to the- 


Dictionary cover about 14,000 nicknames 
and pseudonyms used by some 11,000 per- 


sons. The second supplement cumulates the 


first. First supplement published January, 
1981. 


VERBATIM Price: $55.00 / £27.50* [070111] 


Dictionary of Names, Nicknames, and 
Surnames Persons, Places and 


Things, Edward Latham, viii + 334pp., 


Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (London) 1904]. 
Presents approximately 4,000 entries dealing 


with the odds and ends of history, literature, _ 


the arts, politics, and nomenclature. This 


intriguing work serves as a supplement to - 


regular dictionaries and encyclopedias. 
Latham provides derivations for the names of 
people, cities, taverns, monuments, acts of 
parliament, treaties, battles, guns, moons, 
conspiracies, diamonds, animals, sects, etc. 

VERBATIM Price: $26.00 / £13.00* [070112] 


A Glossary of Dialectical Place-Nomen- 
clature, To Which is Appended a List of 


Family Surnames Pronounced Differently — 


from What the Spelling Suggests. Robert 


[originally published | 


Charles Hope, 2nd Edition, xii + 158pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (London) 1883]. 

This is a pronouncing dictionary of English 
town and village names, the most important 
river names, and often mispronounced 
surnames. 

VERBATIM Price: $21.00 / £10.50* [070113] 


Glossary of Geographical and Topo- 
graphical Terms, Alexander Knox, xl + 
432pp., Gale Research Company reprint 
_ [originally published (London) 1904]. 
_ Arranged alphabetically are more than 10,000 
entries pronounced, defined, and explained, 
with identification of the language or dialect, 
_ locality, and even tribe where it sprang into 


— USE. : 


VERBATIM Price: $21.00 / £10.50* [070114] 


Naming Names, Stories of Pseudonyms and 
Name Changes with a Who’s Who, Adrian 
Room, ix + 349pp., Routledge & Kegan Paul 
(U.K.), McFarland & Company (U.S.), 1981. 


Adrian Room has taken a hard look at the 
techniques and rationales of pseudonymy. 
Following “Name Stories,” which is, itself, 
interesting reading, come useful sections 
called “Unsuitable Names,” “F oreign to Eng- 
lish,” “Multiple Pseudonyms,” “Male to Fe- 
male,” etc.—some 40 in all; more than 100 
pages are devoted to the Who’s Who section. 
In sum, a valuable addition to the library of 
anyone interested in names. To be reviewed. 


Bookshop Price: $25.95 / £8.95 


VERBATIM Price: $20.75 / £8.95* [070116] 


Special Subjects 
| Archaeology 


Dictionary of Terms and Techniques in 
Archeology, Sara Champion, 144pp., Facts 
On File, 1980. 

At last a dictionary that concentrates on the 
terms used in archaeology (we like the archaic 
spelling) itself and not only on the artifacts 
and cultures examined. Perhaps a bit beneath 
the professional’s needs, this book, which 
seems little on the outside, is big on the 
_ inside: the definitions are clear and exactly 
_ the length they ought to be. Illustrated. 


Bookshop Price: $15.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $12.80 / £6.40* 


Architecture 


_ A Dictionary of Architecture and Build- 
ing: Biographical, Historical, and Descrip- 
tive, Russell Sturgis, 1,856pp. (3  Vols.), 
Illustrated, Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published (New York) 1902]. 

“The standard dictionary in English, in spite 
of its age.” —Winchell. 

With about 18,500 articles dealing with all 
aspects of the subject, this dictionary ranks as 
the most comprehensive, useful work of its 
kind. More than 65 American and foreign 
authorities contributed articles on special 
subjects. 


VERBATIM Price: $65.00 / £32.50* [080201] 


[080101] 
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Books 


A General Bibliographical Dictionary, 
Friedrich Adolf Ebert, translated from Ger- 
man by Arthur Browne, xvii + 2,052pp. (4 
Vols.), Gale Research Company reprint [origi- 
nally published (Oxford) 1837]. 


An important reference to more than 24,000 
rare or noteworthy books from all periods and 
languages, giving all bibliographical data as 
well as bibliophilic information like prices, 
critical or historical commentary, and de- 
scriptive notes about various editions. This 
work should be in the library of every book 


collector. : 
VERBATIM Price: $157.00 / £78.50* [080301] 


The Best Books: A Reader’s Guide and 
Literary Reference Book, Being a Contribu- 
tion Towards Systematic Bibliography, Wil- 
liam Swan Sonnenschein, Introduction by 
Francesco Cordasco, x + 3,760pp. (6 Vols.), 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (London) 1910-35]. 

“The value of the work, cited in virtually 


every guide to reference books, is concisely 


stated by Archer Taylor in his General Sub- 

ject-Indexes Since 1548: ‘It is as good a 

collection of well-selected books as can be 

made.’ ” —Papers of the Bibliographical Soci- 

ety, Or. II, 1970. 

VERBATIM Price: $265.00 / £132.50* 
[080302] 


Environment 


Glossary of Environmental Terms (Ter- 
restrial), U.S. Army Natick Laboratories, 
149pp., Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published 1968]. 

An essential source of information for those in 
environmental research and engineering, this 
authoritative handbook offers more than 
2,000 terms referring to “environments on 
the land surfaces of the earth and adjacent 
portions of the oceans and lower atmosphere 
that have direct effect on surface conditions.” 
Bibliography includes more than 50 DOD 
publications and other official sources. 


VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £12.00* [080401] 


Mottoes, Slogans, etc. 


A Hand-Book of Mottoes Borne by the 
Nobility, Gentry, Cities, Public Compa- 
nies, etc., and Illustrated with Notes and 
Quotations, Charles N. Elvin, viii + 
230pp., Gale Research Company reprint 


[originally published (London) 1860]. 


An essential work for anyone interested in 
heraldry and medieval history and culture. 
Each of the more than 10,000 entries includes 
the full motto in its original form and lan- 
guage, the name and title of the family 
associated with it and, often, a description of 
the coat of arms, a quotation expressing the 
motto’s sentiment, and other useful, historical 
facts. 


VERBATIM Price: $21.00 / £10.50* [080502] 


Law 


Legal Thesaurus, William C. Burton, xii + 
1,058pp., Macmillan, 1980. 


‘Now that consumer law demands clarity and 
down-to-earth language where obfuscating 
legalese earlier prevailed, the Legal Thesau- 
rus should find many users among those who 
prepare ... legal agreements that must be 
made understandable. . . .”— Verbatim. 
Bookshop Price: $35.00 / £? 

VERBATIM Price: $28.00 / £14.00* [080601] 


Military, Nautical, etc. 


Dictionary of Battles, Thomas Benfield 
Harbottle, vi + 298pp., Gale Research Com- 
pany reprint [originally published (New York) 
1905]. 


This well-known standard lists participants, 
dates, results, and losses on each side for more _ 
than 1,800 land and sea engagements from 
the dawn of history to 1905. Battles are listed 
alphabetically and interesting or unusual as- 
pects are often provided. 


VERBATIM Price: $23.00 / £11.50* [080702] 


_ An Encyclopaedic Dictionary of Science 


and War, C. M. Beadnell, xviii + 293pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (London) 1943]. 

A comprehensive, detailed dictionary focused 
on the practical and theoretical application of 
science to warfare. Replete with cross refer- 
ences and tables, the work also offers a list of 
abbreviations and a bibliography. 

VERBATIM Price: $26.00 / £13.00 [080703] 


A Nawal Encyclopaedia, {contributors}, 
viii + 872pp., Gale Research Company re- 
print [originally published (Philadelphia) 
1884]. 

From the subtitle: “Comprising a Dictionary 
of Nautical Words and Phrases; Biographical 
Notices, and Records of Naval Officers; Spe- 
cial Articles on Naval Art and Science... . 
Descriptions of the Principal Naval Stations 
and Seaports of the World.” This was the first 
attempt to cover the subject of the sea 
exhaustively, in lay language, by means of 
thousands of articles alphabetically arranged. 
A must for every nautical library. 


VERBATIM Price: $59.00 / £29.50* [080705] 


Soldier and Sailor Words and Phrases: 
Including Slang of the Trenches and the Air 
Force; British and American War-Words and 
Service Terms and Expressions in Everday 
Use; Nicknames, Sobriquets, and Titles of 
Regiments, With Their Origins; The Battle- 
Honours of the Great War Awarded to the 
British Army, Edward Fraser and John Gib- 
bons, vii + 372pp., Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (London) 1925}. 
This dictionary exhaustively covers the entire 
range of British and American expressions of 
World War I. The accurate etymologies reveal 
the inventive vigor and imagination of those 
who coined and used the slang. Many of the 
entries are prewar terms that were either 
adopted outright or adapted to fit the unique 
speech of the Great War. 

VERBATIM Price: $29.00 / £14.50* [080706] 
A Modern Military Dictionary, Max B. — 
Garker and P. S. Bond, 2nd Edition, 272pp., 


Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published 1942]. 
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More than 10,000 technical and other terms 
used in the armed forces of the World War II 
period and earlier are briefly defined. The 
special Glossary of Modern Slang contains 
more than 500 items. 


VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £12.00* [080707] 


Music 


The Dictionary of Composers and Their 
Music, Eric Gilder and June G. Port, 406pp., 
Facts On File, 1978. 

Facts On File were clever to pick up the 
rights to this important reference book when 
_ its original publisher evaporated. The first 
part of the book covers its subjects (compos- 
ers) in alphabetical order; the second part lists 
musical events chronologically, in chart form, 
so that contemporaries can be shown. All in 
all, a useful, concise guide that does not 
pretend to usurp any glory from the Harvard 
or Grove dictionary. 


Bookshop Price: $15.00 / £? 


VERBATIM Price: $12.00 / £6.00* [080801] 


Occult, Superstition, 
Folklore 


Encyclopedia of Superstitions, Folklore, 
and the Occult Sciences of the World, 
Cora Linn (Morrison) Daniels, Editor, vi + 
1,885pp. (3 Vols.), Illustrated, Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published (Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee) 1903]. 

For those who are familiar with Frazer's 
Golden Bough and the Leeches’ Mythology 
and Folklore, this encyclopedia will provide 
an indispensable adjunct and supplement. 
Among the topics covered (from the subtitle): 


“Theology, mythology, demonology, magic, 


witchcraft, esoteric philosophy. Signs, omens, 
oracles, sorceries, auguries, divinations, 
prophecies. Methods and means employed in 
revealing fortune and fate. Systems and for- 
mulas for the use of psychical forces. Hypno- 
tism, clairvoyance, telephathy, spirtualism . . . 
Illustrated with numerous ancient and mod- 


ern designs and thoroughly indexed.” 
VERBATIM Price: $88.00 / £44.00* [080902] 


Politics 
Safire’s Political Dictionary, William 
Safire, xxx + 820pp., Index, Random House, 
1978. 
“Why did I have to wait until its third 
edition—the first was published in 1968— 


before I knew that such a work existed? How, » 


often, before deciding, with some hesitation, 
to use a current political catchword of cliché, 
has one said to oneself, “I wonder how that 
originated, what its real meaning is (or was), 
and whether, if I knew, I would still be 
prepared to use it’? Well, now I shall consult 
Safire.” —Verbatim review by J. Enoch Pow- 
ell, M.P. 


Bookshop Price: $17.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $14.50 / £7.25* 
Printing 
American Dictionary of Printing and 
Bookmaking, Containing a History of These 


[080951] 


Arts in Europe and America, With Defwni- 
tions of Technical Terms and Biographical 


Sketches, W. W. Pasko, Editor, 592pp., Ilus- 


trated, Gale Research Company reprint [orig- 
inally published 1894]. 


An essential addition to the library of anyone 
interested in any aspect of graphic design, 
typography, bookbinding, and related sub- 
jects, this valuable reference contains 
thousands of terms dealing with machines, 
clubs and societies, types, terminology, histo- 
ry, techniques, and important persons associ- 
ated with printing. Profusely illustrated. 


VERBATIM Price: $31.00 / £15.50* [081001] 


The Printers’ Vocabulary, Charles 
Thomas Jacobi, viii + 164pp., Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published 
(London) 1888]. 

An invaluable documentation (from the sub- 
title): “... of some 2,500 Technical Terms, 
Phrases, Abbreviations, and Other Expres- 
sions Mostly Relating to Letterpress Printing, 
Many of Which Have Been in Use Since the 
Time of Caxton.” 


VERBATIM Price: $21.00 / £10.50* [081002] 


Races 
Dictionary of Races or Peoples, U. S. 


Immigration Commission, viii + 150 pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (Washington, D.C.) 1911]. 


From the introduction: “. . . a discussion of 
the various races and peoples indigenous to 
the countries furnishing the present immigra- 
tion movement to the United States or which 
may become sources of future immigration.” 
Entries cover racial histories, internal migra- 
tions, emigration, population distribution, 
physical characteristics, languages, religions, 
and other cultural concerns. Of considerable 
use and interest to anthropologists and soci- 
ologists and to genealogists and those tracing 
their roots. 


VERBATIM Price: $21.00 / £10.50* [081101] 


Religion 
A Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, 
Shailer Mathews and Gerald Birney Smith, 
viii + 513pp., Gale Research Company re- 
print [originally published (London) 1921]. 
An authoritative, comprehensive dictionary, 
compiled with the aid of numerous experts, 
providing definitions of all terms of impor- 
tance in religion and ethics. The classified 
bibliography contains more than 2,000 
listings. 
VERBATIM Price: $33.00 / £16.50 [081201] 
A Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Terms: 
Being a History and Explanation of Certain 
Terms Used in Architecture, Ecclesiology, 
Liturgiology, Music, Ritual, Cathedral, Con- 
stitution, Etc., John Skelton Bumpus, 324pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (London) 1910]. 
An extremely thorough treatment is given for 
every term covered, including full etymology, 
a concise history of the history, development, 
and changes in the uses of a given word, 
name, or phrase, as well as its corresponding 


Greek, Latin, and French terms. (A useful 
companion to A Glossary of Liturgical and 
Ecclesiastical Terms, q.v.) 


VERBATIM Price: $21.00 / £10.50 [081202] 


The Theosophical Glossary, H. P. Blavat- 
sky, iv + 389pp., Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (London) 1892]. 
Compiled with the aid of noted authorities, 
the Glossary lists and defines more than 3,000 
principal Sanskrit, Pahlavi, Tibetan, Pali, 
Kabalistic, Gnostic, and Occult terms, names, 
and principles relevant to Theosophy, with 
information about their origins and histories. 
Biographies of important divinities and teach- 


ers are included. A fully documented work of 


value to those interested in Eastern philoso- 
phy, Occultism, and Theosophy. 
VERBATIM Price: $29.00 / £14.50* [081203] 


A Glossary of Liturgical and Ecclesiasti- 
cal Terms, Frederick George Lee, xl + 
452pp., Illustrated, Gale Research Company 
reprint [originally published (London) 1877]. 
About 6,000 terms, from abamurus (Med. 
Latin ‘a buttress’) to Zymite (Greek ‘a priest 
who celebrates with unleavened bread’), are 
concisely defined in dictionary (not encyclo- 
pedic) style. (A useful companion to A Dic- 
tionary of Ecclesiastical Terms, q.v.) 

VERBATIM Price: $27.00 / £13.50* [081204] 


Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, Ecclesias- 
tical Parties, and Schools of Religous 
Thought, John Henry Blunt, viii + 648pp., 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (London) 1874]. 

From Abecedarians to Zwingli, the founders, 
leaders, importance, effects, philosophies, 
and other details are given about the sects, 
heresies, etc. In addition to an index, there is 
a Classified Table of Principal Contents. 


VERBATIM Price: $54.00 / £27.00* [081205] 


A Dictionary of Miracles, E. C. Brewer, 
xliv + 582pp., Illustrated, Gale Research 
Company reprint [originally published (Phila- 
delphia) 1885]. 

Brewer, well known as the author of The 
Reader's Handbook, Dictionary of Phrase & 
Fable, and other fascinating works, compiled 
this definitive book on thaumaturgy and 
provided it with a 40-page introduction cover- 
ing ecclesiastic symbols, common instru- 
ments of torture (with _ illustrations), 
important dates of the church calendar, and 
other essential information. Index. 


VERBATIM Price: $31.00 / £15.50* [081206] 


Quotations 


Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations, John 
Bartlett, lviii + 1,540pp., Little, Brown and 
Company, 1980. 

Everyone knows this basic, indispensable 
work. Now in a revised and enlarged 15th 
edition, this model for all books of the genre 
offers 2,500 more quotations than did the 
14th edition, including pearls of wisdom from 
the lips of Stevie Wonder, Muhammad Ali, 
Mick Jagger, and other up-to-date makers of 
both good and bad taste. The excellent index 


(600 pages long) allows the user to gain access 
to the wisdom of the ages. 


Bookshop Price: $24.95 / £14.95 
VERBATIM Price: $19.95 / £10.00* [090101] 


Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, 
Robert and Mary Collison, 408pp., Facts On 
File, 1981. 


A selection of quotations from different lan- 
guages and cultures, topically arranged for 
access to an appropriate subject. Both the 
foreign version and the translation are given 
in each instance. Also contains an index of 
authors and their works. An interesting 
source for comparing national attitudes—e.g., 
Latin Proverb: Where laws prevail, there can 
the people prevail; Spanish Proverb: Laws, 
like the spider's web, catch the fly and let the 
hawk go free. 

Bookshop Price: $29.95 / £? 

VERBATIM Price: $24.00°/ £12.00* [090102] 


A Treasury of Biblical Quotations, The 
Staff of Laurence Urdang Inc., 27Ipp., Nel- 
son, 1980. 

More than 4,000 quotations from Scripture 
are arranged under more than 1,000 topic 
headings like Astrology, Atonement, Born 
Again, Capital Punishment, Homosexuality, 
Immorality, etc., enabling the writer or 
speechmaker to find quickly an appropriate 
quotation for his subject. 


Bookshop Price: $9.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $6.00 / £3.00* [090103] 


The Dictionary of Legal Quotations; Or, 
Delected Dicta of English Chancellors and 
Judges from the Earliest Periods to the Present 
Time. Extracted mainly from Reported Deci- 
sions, and Embracing many Epigrams and 
Quaint Sayings. With Explanatory Notes and 
References, James Norton-Kyshe, xxii + 
344pp., Gale Research Company reprint 
[originally published (London) 1904]. 

This remarkable digest of sayings from the 
English judicial bench covers legal decisions 
from the earliest times up to the 20th century. 
_ The material is arranged under 200 alphabeti- 
cally presented headings treating such diverse 
areas as blasphemy, cockfighting, morals, ma- 
trimony, precedents, retainers, torts, and war. 


VERBATIM Price: $24.00 / £12.00* [090104] 


The Folger Book of Shakespeare Quota- 
tions, Compiled by Burton Stevenson, 
766pp. (Pp. 603-766 consist of an index and 
concordance.), Folger Books, 1979. 


A classic work listing 5,789 quotations from 
the Bard’s 37 plays and poems, this useful 
reference belongs in every good library. 
[Originally published as The Standard Book of 
Shakespeare Quotations, Funk & Wagnalls, 
1953.] 

Bookshop Price: $16.95 / £? 

VERBATIM Price: $13.00 / £6.50* [090105] 


The Book of Days: A Miscellany of 
Popular Antiquities in Connection with the 
Calendar, Including Anecdote, Biography & 
History, Curiosities of Literature, and Oddi- 
ties of Human Life and Character, Robert 
Chambers, 2 vols. viii + 840 pp., Illustrated, 
Gale Research Company reprint [originally 
published (London) 1862-64]. 
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A feast of history, lore, and miscellanea, this 
standard work records matters connected 
with the Church Calendar, phenomena con- 
nected with the seasonal changes, folklore of 


the United Kingdom, notable events, anec- 


dotes connected with the days of the year, 
articles of popular archaeology, and curious 
and fugitive facts. 


VERBATIM Price: $81.00 / £40.50* [100102] 


Miscellaneous 


Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable, Ebenezer Cobham Brewer, revised 
by Ivor H. Evans, xvi + 1,175pp., Harper 
and Row, 1970. 

“, .. here is history, literature, romance, 
language—the miscellany, the flotsam and 
jetsam of civilization, neatly packaged and in 
alphabetical order ... Once you pick it up, 
you Il never want to put it down.’ — Verbatim. 
Indeed. This edition of one of our favorite 
books of all time has been updated somewhat, 
following the spirit, if not the letter, of 
Brewer's original concept. Much of the origi- 
nal has been retained, but, alas, much has 
been excised. The type is larger and easier to 
read than that of the original. 


Bookshop Price: $24.95 / £12.50 
VERBATIM Price: $20.00 / £10.00* [100104] 


Verbatim Diary—-MCMLXXXIII, 128 
pp., Verbatim, 1982. 
5%,”  8Y,, opens to 11” wide xX 87, deep to 
allow a full, double-page spread for each of 60 
weeks: 4 in 1982, 52 in 1983, and 4 in 1984. In 
addition to all U.S., Canadian, Australian, 
and U.K. holidays, Diary contains 60 original 
language entertainments: articles, games, and 
quizzes. Beautiful 3-piece binding with cor- 
dovan, leatherlike spine, fine 60-pound 
creamy paper, gilt edges, head and tail bands, 
quality endsheets, two ribbon markers. Each 
shrinkwrapped. 
Bookshop Price: $12.50 / £6.25 
VERBATIM Price: $10.00 / £5.00 [100106] 
Verbatim: Six years of VERBATIM complete 
(except for advertising); Index is cumulative 
for all volumes. 

Volumes I & II, 250 pp., Verbatim, 1979 

[100108] 

Volumes III & IV, 356 pp., Verbatim, 1981 

[100109] 

Volumes V & VI, 385 pp., Verbatim, 1981 

[100110] 

Index: Volumes I-VI, 128 

1981 [100111] 

Bookshop Price: $20.00 / £10.00 each 
VERBATIM Price: $16.00 / £8.00 each 


pp., Verbatim, 


Grammar 
A Grammar of the English Language, 
George O. Curme, Verbatim, 1978. 


Volume I: Parts of Speech, xii + 370pp. 
[110101] 


Volume II: Syntax, xv + 616pp. 
[110102] 


A comprehensive grammar giving detailed 
explanations of every nuance of grammar and 
usage. Thousands of examples, drawn from 
English writers from Beowulf to Hemingway, 
illustrate the history and development of 
English syntax in all its ramifications—right 
up to modern usage. In its fourth reprinting 
since 1978. Alongside your dictionary, this is 
the only language reference book you'll ever 
need. 


Bookshop Price: $20.00 / £10.00 each 
$40.00 / £20.00 both 
[see above] 
VERBATIM Price: $16.00 / £8.00 each 
$32.00 / £16.00 both 
[110103] 


Dictionaries 


The Second Barnhart Dictionary of New 
English, Clarence L. Barmhart, Sol Stein- 
metz, Robert K. Bamhart, xv + 520pp., 
Barnhart/ Harper and Row, 1980. 


“Anyone who already has a dictionary should 
have the SBD as an interpreter of what is 
going on in the English language.”— 
Verbatim. 

Bookshop Price: $19.95 / £? 

VERBATIM Price: $16.00 / £8.00* [120101] 


Collins Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, Laurence Urdang, Editorial Director, 
Patrick W. Hanks, Editor in Chief, xxv + 
1,690pp., Collins Publishers, 1979. 


The newest British English dictionary. A 
bestseller in England, where it sold hundreds 
of thousands of copies in its first year of 
publication. Anthony Burgess wrote: “This 
dictionary is very suitable for a writer trying 
to keep his English up-to-date. I have. . . 
found room for it on my desk. There it shall 
stay, except when I take it to bed to read.” 
—The Observer, 2 September 1979. 
Bookshop Price: £9.95 _ 

VERBATIM Price: $20.00 / £9.95 [120102] 


The New York Times Everyday Reader’s 
Dictionary of Misunderstood, Misused, 
Mispronounced Words, Laurence Urdang, 
377pp., New York Times Books, 1972. 


Actually, a dictionary of difficult words that 
one is very likely to encounter in everyday 
reading, not, as the title implies, a dictionary 
of usage. Technical, scientific, and specialized 
words have been kept at the minimum in 
selecting these words from newspapers and 
magazines. 


Bookshop Price: $7.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $6.40 / £3.20* [120103] 


The Random House Dictionary of the 
English Language—The Unabridged 
Edition, Jess Stein, Editor in Chief, Laur- 
ence Urdang, Managing Editor, xxxii + 

2,059pp., Random House, 1966. 

Contains more than 260,000 entries, two-way 
dictionaries of French, Italian, German, and. 
Spanish, and an encyclopedic section that 
includes a chronology, an atlas, and a compre- 
hensive index of geographic places. Although 

somewhat dated, this is still regarded as one 
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of the best dictionaries of English available 
(even if I do say so myself). 


Bookshop Price: $49.95 / £? 
VERBATIM Price: $39.95 / £20.00* [120104] 


The Random House College Dictionary, 
Laurence Urdang, Editor in Chief, xxxii + 
1,560pp., Random House, 1975. 

This is an updated edition prepared under the 
direction of Jess Stein. The original College 
Edition, published in 1968, contained 
160,000 entries; this edition is said to contain 
170,000. A highly serviceable desk dictionary 
abridged from the preceding book. 


Bookshop Price: $14.95 / £8.75 
VERBATIM Price: $12.00 / £6.00* [120105] 


Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary, 
1,568pp., G. & C. Merriam, 1976. 

The smallest of the college dictionaries, the 
date given here does not reflect the continual 
updating given such books each year. Con- 
tains about 150,000 entries. 

Bookshop Price: $13.95 / £12.95 

VERBATIM Price: $11.20 / £5.60* [120106] 
Webster’s New World Dictionary, Sec- 
ond College Edition, David B. Guralnik, 
Editor in Chief, 1,728pp., Simon and 
Schuster, 1977. 

Contains about 159,000 entries. This work 
has always been highly regarded for its 


coverage and treatment of slang and colloqui- 


al American English—but not, of course, at 
the expense of solid treatment of the rest of 
the lexicon of English. It has been adopted as 
their dictionary of first reference by The New 
York Times, Associated Press, and United 
Press International. 

Bookshop Price: $14.95 / £? 

VERBATIM Price: $12.00 / £6.00* [120107] 


Webster's Third New International Dic- 
tionary, Phillip B. Gove, Editor in Chief, 
Bosley Woolf, Managing Editor, 2,736pp., G. 
& C. Merriam, 1961. 

This is the dictionary that caused a furor 
among purists, who termed it “too permis- 
sive” and scored it for being “descriptive.” 
Actually, it was not descriptive enough, for it 
failed to record accurately the way people 
feel (or felt in the 1950s) about four-letter 
words, usage, and other lexical matters to 
which other dictionaries pay such careful 
attention. Its main shortcoming, however, is 
its Byzantine defining technique and arrange- 
ment, which makes using it a painful chore. 
The pronunciation system is about as arcane 
as can be. Current editions contain a supple- 
ment bound into the front where new words 
and senses are listed. Unfortunately, Merriam 


allowed the Second Edition to go out of print, 


so this is the only game in town, and everyone 
who wants 460,000 entries in one volume is 
stuck with it. 

Bookshop Price: $69.95 / £75.00 

VERBATIM Price: $58.80 / £29.40* [120108] 


6,000 Words: A Supplement to Webster’s 
Third, 220pp., G. & C. Merriam, 1976. 


I should think that everything in this” book 
(and a great deal more) is likely to be found in 
the supplement bound into the front of 
Webster’s Third; but for those who have an 
older edition of the latter, this will provide 
some of the new words and senses that 
entered the language between about 1960 
and 1975 (allowing for press schedules). 
Bookshop Price: $8.50 / £? oe 
VERBATIM Price: $7.55 / £3.80* [120109] 
A Dictionary of the English Language, 
Samuel Johnson, 16” X 9-1/2” xX 3”, 
2,330pp., Deluxe Facsimile Edition, Arno 
Press, 1980. 

This great dictionary, the first to base defini- 
tions on citations drawn from literature, 
needs no introduction. It has one, however, 
that remains a classic, written by the master 
lexicographer himself. Bound in buckram 
with dark brown leather spine and corners; 
genuine gold stamping; head and tail bands; 
silk ribbon marker; high-quality bible paper. 
Bookshop Price: $135.00 / £? 

VERBATIM Price: $95.00 / £47.50* [120110] 


Oxford English Dictionary, James A. H. 
Murray, Editor, 12 volumes, xxiv + 
15,022pp.; Supplement, vi + 867 pp., Oxford 
University Press, 1933. 

These thirteen volumes contain the entire 
scholarship of English lexicography up till 
1933. Contrary to popular belief, the OED 
does not contain all of the words of the 
language: vast areas of science and technolo- 
gy have been omitted. Nonetheless, it sur- 
vives as the greatest repository of information 
about the basic words of the language, provid- 
ing millions of citations that give evidence of 


first use (rather than of the semanic/syntactic . 


kinds of examples that appear in more mod- 
ern dictionaries). As a research source of 
information about English words, though not 
infallible, it is indispensable. 

Bookshop Price: $695.00 / £350.00 
VERBATIM Price: $575.00 / £325.00 [120111] 


Oxford English Dictionary, James A. H. 
Murray, 2 volumes including Supplement, 
4,134pp., Oxford University Press, 1971. 


The same text as the preceding but photo- 
graphically reduced so that four pages of the 
regular edition appear on each page of this 
Compact Edition. It comes with a magnifying 
glass but, if your eyesight is normal (or if you 
are slightly myopic), it can be read without 
the glass. Two volumes are handier to use 
than thirteen if you need continual access for 
research. 


Bookshop Price: $125.00 / £69. 00 
VERBATIM Price: $98.90 / £69.00 


A Supplement to the OED 


Volume I: A-G, Robert W. Burchfield, 
Editor, xxiii + 1,331pp., Oxford University 
Press, 1972. [120113] 
Volume II: H-N, Robert W. Burchfield, 
Editor, 1,300pp.., ‘Oxford University Press, 
1976. [120113] 


[120112] 


The basic OED was completed in 1928, after 
about 75 years of hard labor; the purpose of 
the original Supplement, published in 1933, 
was mainly to catch up with those earlier 
parts of the alphabet for which addenda of 
new words and senses were required and to 
update scholarship. The Supplements offered 
here contain new words, senses, and scholar- 
ship that have surfaced since the 1930s as well 
as the A-N material originally published in the 
1933 Supplement. The influence of Ameri- 
cans on the lexicon of English is reflected in 
these addenda more so than in the earlier 
volumes, but scientific and technical terms 
are still given short shrift. 


Bookshop Price: $90.00 / £45.00 each 
VERBATIM Price: $72.00 / £45.00 each 
[see above] 


Synonyms 
The Synonym Finder, Revised under the 
direction of Laurence Urdang, 1,36lpp., Ro- 
dale Press, 1979. 
This is a dictionary of synonyms, with sense 
discriminations carefully separated, special- 
ized senses and various levels of usage la- 
beled, and with idioms and expressions listed. 
It contains almost 1,250,000 words, more 
than all other major synonym dictionaries and 
thesauruses combined. Available in two 
editions. 
Bookshop Price: Am. Ed. $19.95 
Br. Ed. £14.95 
VERBATIM Price: Am. Ed. $16.00* / £8.00* 
[130101] 
Br. Ed. $26.00 / £14.95+ 
[130102] 


Frequency 


Word Frequencies of Spoken American 
English, Hartvig Dahl, xii + 348pp., Verba- 
tim, 1980. 

A specialized work for linguists, teachers, and 
editors working with controlled vocabulary 
materials, this comprises the most modern 
research available on spoken English. More- 
over, it is based on the largest corpus 
(1,000,000 words) yet examined, drawn from 
30 sample speakers in eight U.S. cities. 
Bookshop Price: (Not available in 
bookshops) 

VERBATIM Price: $50.00 / £25.00 


Biography 
Webster's Biographical Dictionary, 
1697pp., G. & C. Merriam, 1976. 


The biographical entries that once could be 
found in a supplementary section of the 


[140101] 


Second New International are now collected 


in this volume, which contains some 40,000 
entries consisting of all of the basic informa- 
tion and concise biographies. 


Bookshop Price: $17.50 / £ 


VERBATIM Price: $14.00 / £7.00* [150101] 


*If delivered outside of the U.S.A., add $1.00 or 50 pence. 
tif delivered outside of Europe, please add $1.00 or 50 pence. 
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010103 
010104 
010107 
010111 
010108 


010109 
010110 
010112 
010113 
010204 


010206 
010208 
010302 
010303 
010304 


010501 
010502 
010503 
010504 
010602 


010603 
010604 
010605 
010606 
010607 


010608 
016101 
016201 
016202 
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010801 
018101 
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010901 
011001 


011101 
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BOOK ORDER FORM 


SPRING. 1982 


SHORT TITLE/AUTHOR 


Curios / Palmer 

Wonder / Goldberg 
Aston. Wds. / Proetz 
State of Lang. / Michaels 
Plight / Cottle 


Refractions / Middleton 
Refract.: Coll. / Middleton 
The Word / Laird 

-Ologies & -Isms / Urdang 
Pyles / Algeo — 

Pure English / various 
Distinguishables / Room 
Stem. Dict. / Kennedy 
Suffixes / Urdang 

Word for Word / Pinkerton 


Lit. of Slang / Burke 

Slang, Jargon / Barrere 
Thes. of Slang / Rose 

Am. Tramp Slang / Irwin 
Key Lang. Amer. / Williams 


New Dict. Amer. / Clapin 
American Lang. / Mencken 
Am. Lang. Supp. I / Mencken 
Am. Lang. Supp I / Mencken 
[3-vol. set / Mencken] 


Am. Lang. Abr. / McDavid 
Indian Place-Names / Rydjord 
Kansas Place-Names / Rydjord 
Oklahoma Place-Names / Shirk 
Austral English / Morris 

English English / Schur 

Cockney / Mathews 

Cockney Dialect / Wright 
English in Ireland / Joyce 
Lowland Scotch / Mackay 
Censors Classroom / Jenkinson 
Pleasure in Words / Maleska 
Mammoth Games / Manchester 
Mammoth Games 2 / Manchester 
Mammoth Games 3 / Manchester 


QTY. 


Epeeeatre 


_____ $200.00/ £100.00* 


PST eis Pt eee 


PRICE 


$21.00/ £10.50* 
$29.00/ £14.50* 
$6.60/ £3.50* 
$11.00/ £5.50* 
$6.80/ £** 


$6.60/ £3.30 
$30.00/ £15.00 
$12.00/ £6.00* 
$62.00/ £31.00* 
$14.00/ £7.00* 


$10.50/ £5.95 
$33.00/ £16.50* 
$45.00/ £22.50* 
$32.00/ £15.60 


$21.00/ £10.50* 
$64.00/ £32.00* 
$24.00/ £12.00* 
$24.00/ £12.00* 
$24.00/ £12.00* 


$31.00/ £15.50* 
$20.85/ £10.50* 
$20.85/ £10.50* 
$20.85/ £10.50* 
$60.00/ £30.00* 


$16.00/ £18.00* 
$16.00/ £8.00* 
$24.00/ £12.00* 
$9.00/ £4.50* 
$45.00/ £22.50* 


$19.95/ £10.00* 
$21.00/ £10.50* 
$19.50/ £8.95 
$31.00/ £15.50* 
$33.00/ £16.50* 


$9.50/ £4.75* 
$12.50/ £6.25* 
$7.25/ £3.65* 
$7.25/ £3.65* 
$7.25/ £3.65* 


CODE 


011301 
011302 
011305 
011307 
020101 


020102 
020103 
020104 
020105 
020301 


020302 
020303 
020304 
020305 
030101 
030102 


030103 
030104 
030105 
030106 
040101 


040102 
040104 


040105 


040106 
040107 


040108 
040109 
040110 
040111 
040112 


050102 
050103 
050104 
060101 
070101 


070102 
070103 
070104 
070105 
070106 


070107 


070108 
070110 


SHORT TITLE/AUTHOR 


Almanac Words / Espy 
Another Almanac / Espy 
Devil’s Dictionary / Bierce 
Graphic Images / Thompson 
Dict. Eng. Phr. / Hyamson 


Picturesque Exp. / LaRoche 
Terms & Phrases / Smith 
Eng. Phr. Illus. / Kwong 
Dict. Similes / Wilstach 
Everyday Sayings / Lurie 
Familiar Allusions / Wheeler 
Polit. Phrases / Montgomery 
Lean’s Collectanea / Lean 
Allusions / Urdang 

Literary Atlas / Hardwick 
Lit. Curiosities / Shepard 


Facts & Fancies / Bombaugh. 
Gleanings / Bombaugh 

Wds. Phr., Names / Nares 
Biog. Brit. Lit. / Wright 
Fact, Fancy, Fable / Reddall 


5000 Facts & Fancies / Phyfe 
Curious Info. / Walsh 

10,000 Wonderful / King 
Wisps of Wit / Southwick 
Quizzism / Southwick 


Queer, Quaint / Stauffer 
Nuggets / Stimpson 
Fugitive Facts / Thorne 
Things Not Known / Timbs 
Hist. Note-Book / Brewer 


Adventures / Stefansson 
Pop. Fallacies / Ackermann 
Hist. Ninepins / Timbs 
London, P & P / Wheatley 
Eponyms Dict. / Ruffner 


Reader's Names / Brewer 
Names & Histories / Taylor 
Origins Pop. Phr. / Hargrave 
Plants Names / Bailey 
Botanical Names / Alcock 


English Surnames / Lower 
Ludus Patronym. / Charnock 
Pseudonyms / Mossman 


QTY. 


PRICE 


$10.80/ £5.40* 
$7.20/ £3.60* 
$12.95/ £6.50* 
$9.75/ £5.00* 

$26.00/ £13.00* 


$42.00/ £21.00* 
$33.00/ £16.50* 
$49.00/ £24.50* 
$33.00/ £16.50* 
$31.00/ £15.50* 


$33.00/ £16.50* 
$24.00/ £12.00* 
$157.00/ £78.50* 
$45.00/ £22.50* 
$38.00/ £19.00* 
$53.00/ £26.50* 


$27.00/ £13.50* 
$41.00/ £20.50* 
$42.00/ £21.00* 
$52.00/ £26.00* 
$24.00/ £12.00* 


$47.00/ £23.50* 
$49.00/ £24.50* 
$32.00/ £16.00* 
$21.00/ £10.50* 
$21.00/ £10.50* 


$21.00/ £10.50* 
$29.00/ £14.50* 
$26.00/ £13.00* 
$31.00/ £15.50* 
$49.00/ £24.50* 


$21.00/ £10.50* 
$49.00/ £24.50* 
$24.00/ £12.00* 
$93.00/ £46.50* 


TOTAL 


$82.00/ £41.00* . 


$64.00/ £32.00* 
$29.00/ £14.50* 
$29.00/ £14.50* 
$21.00/ £10.50* 
-$24.00/ £12.00* 


$26.00/ £13.00* 
$21.00/ £10.50* 
$70.00/ £35.00* 
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Tolkien clubs. I understand that the cult also flourishes in the 
States. He became a wizard for the Sixties generation, loosely 
categorized by the press as Flower People and Hippies, who 
did not like the world as they saw it and wanted to escape into 
a prettier, imaginary world. 

Now, I am not immune to the charm of Tolkien and Never 
Never Land. I remember waiting impatiently for volumes II 
and III of The Lord of the Rings and buying them in 
Blackwell’s on publication day. But I have to assert that The 
Hobbit is the only flawless masterpiece that Tolkien wrote and 
that The Silmarillion is almost unreadable. And, since I am 


being pompous, I also have to assert that the wish to escape 


from it all to an imaginary world is as old as the choruses in 
Greek tragedy, who, as the great axe is about to fall, burst into 
agitated anapaests, wishing that they could fly like birds to the 
Garden of the Hesperides or somewhere else at the ends of the 
earth, where humans are not so beastly to each other. There 
clearly is an insatiable appetite for imaginary worlds among 
those who do not like the world they have been born into. 

If this gazetteer of fantasy worlds encourages people to 
read or reread the original books, it will serve a worthy 
purpose. I am afraid that the other purpose that I see for it is a 
less worthy one. People in my inky trade need to appear 
convincingly omniscient at the drop of a deadline. I can see the 
day coming when I have to put on instant familiarity with the 
precise geography of Dracula’s castle without having Bram 
Stoker to hand. I shall keep the book for such hack’s emergen- 
cies. But for the rest of the time, it is more sensible to live in 
the real world and read proper books. 


—Philip Howard 
Lae 


Antipodean English 


by G. W. Turner 
Tok Bidjin 


Every schoolboy knows that the Pidgin English word for 
piano is big fellow box you fight him he cry. Or was, when 
Jespersen recorded this curiosity. In current New Guinea 
Pidgin (or Neo-Melanesian to use a name designed to empha- 
size its status as an independent language), the word is piano, 
easily pronounced and short enough to name a now common 
detail of a modern environment. 

The validity of pidgin languages (languages used only as a 
trade or auxiliary language) and creoles (pidgin languages that 
have become the sole language of a community) is now 
recognized. Like other languages, they have their rules and 
orderliness and can grow and change by borrowing from 
influential neighboring languages. But not all their problems are 
over. Like other languages, they are diverse, consisting of a 
number of sublanguages—technical, regional, and of varying 
formality. This variety may baffle those who come into contact 
with a pidgin or creole, promoting the idea that there is no 
order or structure in it, that it is a muddle of disjointed 
elements. | 

Some years ago, I, among others, recorded such a judg- 
ment of the pidgin and creole languages of Australian Aborigi- 
nes, but recent work, especially by researchers of the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics, has clarified their structure and orderli- 
ness, recording their grammar and giving them a spelling 
system. The early dismissive judgments have proved wrong. 

There are four possible ways in which Aborigines may 
relate to English, They may be fully integrated and speak 
English as anyone else does; they may speak a recognizably 
Aboriginal variety of English; they may speak.a creole or 


pidgin best regarded as an independent language; or they may 
retain a native Aboriginal language. In most parts of Australia, 
one of the first two possibilities is common, but in desert 
regions or in parts of the north and west the other two are 
realized. 

In the Roper River area of Northern Australia, the 
Ngukurr and Bamyili creole was given an orthography in 1976. 
The needs of the native speakers being the main consideration 
in choosing a spelling, a phonemic rather than an etymological 
spelling was chosen. The difference may be illustrated by 
taking a sentence from a story told by the linguist John R. 
Sandefur. The English translation is “One day they heard that 
a kangaroo had a lot of children.” In etymological spelling this 
would run One-day two-fellow been listen gammon kangaroo 
been have-him lot-of piccaninny. In phonemic spelling it is 
Wandei tubala bin lisin geman deingurru bin abum loda 
biginini. 

The pronunciation of an Aboriginal pidgin or creole is 
likely to develop through two stages. In the first, sounds 
unfamiliar to Aboriginal speakers are replaced by sounds from 
their own language and unfamiliar distinctions are disregarded. 
Thus, a word like policeman may be borrowed as balidjiman, 
because voiced and unvoiced stops are not distinguished in the 
language: there is no s-phoneme, so that [s] is realized by a 
lamino-palatal stop (something like and English jsound), and 
syllables are simplified to a consonant-plus-vowel pattern. (In a 
similar way Maori changes policeman to prihimana.) In the 
second stage, the creole adopts new sounds from the donor 
language; in this way balidjiman is adapted towards plisman. 

Words are formed by borrowing from English or Aborigi- 
nal languages (e.g., for kinship terms) or by compounding, (e.g., 
gabadidaim ‘tea-time, mid-morming or afternoon’; boimilk 
‘underdeveloped breast’; wail dog ‘dingo’; or, with folk etymol- 
ogy, wailwin ‘whirlwind’). 

Traces of earlier phases in development may remain in 
current creole. The word for ‘food’ may appear as dagadaga, 
derived from Australian ‘tucker’ and reduplicated in the pat- 
tern of an earlier general pidgin kaikai. Reduplication is 
common: ‘pig’ is bigibigi; the domestic fowl or chicken— 
Australian “chook’—is jukjuk in Roper creole. (A ‘cormorant’ is 
wailjuk.) | 

The kind of English contributing to Australian creoles is, 
of course, Australian English. So, along with jukjuk and 
dagadaga, there is loli ‘candy,’ nokimap ‘to tire’ (the innocent 
meaning of knocked up in Australian English is ‘fatigued’), 
stikibik ‘mind someone else’s business’ (Australian stickybeak), 
krik ‘creek,’ and of course, bush. 

Meaning as well as pronunciation may change as a word 
passes from English to creole. The verb garadjimbat (with 
transitive suffix -im and continuative aspect -bat) is from 


Lays 


SIC! SIC! SIC! 


“Bad English usage is a continuing battle for everyone. 
It requires unending vigilance, even by those who apparent- 
ly should know better.”.—From an editorial in the 
Kitchener-Waterloo Record, June 2, 1980, p. 6. [Submitted 
by Carol Verdun, Wellesley, Ontario.] . . . Or should that 
be especially by those who should know betterP 


66 


. . wild and wooly snap-front yolk-shouldered shirts 
are showing up under $300 sports jackets.” —Playboy, July, 
1980. [Submitted by Dennis Moore, Greenville, South 
Carolina, who comments, The yoke’s on yall, boys.] 
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English scratch (and him and about) but means ‘to dig.’ Words 
may be extended in meaning; e.g., uk means ‘hook’ but also 
‘fishing gear in general.’ 

The source of creole words is spoken, not written, English, 
so that it is not always possible to decide whether a particular 
simplification of pronunciation (amini ‘how many’ or ol- 
feshanwan ‘outdated,’ for instance) took place in English or 
creole. 

With information gleaned from this brief account, the 
reader might like to attempt etymologies of these words: 

meigidat ‘understand’ 

jangudanwei ‘westerly 

meigapwan ‘artificial’ 

nogudbala ‘sinner’ 

gambek bumareng ‘returning boomerang’ (not all 

boomerangs return) 

brennu ‘modern’ 

riligudwei ‘excellently’ 

boniwan ‘skinny’ 
gulujap ‘near’: 


Las 


OBITER DICTA. 


The Language of Medicine 


John H. Felts, M.D. 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine, 
Wake Forest University 


The requirements for hospital accreditation in the United 
States are such that house officers and staff physicians must be 
compulsively complete in recording what happens to patients. 
As Dr. McArdle has indicated, this is something of a chore at 
which most of us are less than competent. Medical college 
curricula are so laden with courses in the sciences, basic and 
behavioral, that proficiency in our language can hardly be 
expected. In 1898, the University of North Carolina School of 
Medicine asked only that matriculants pass examinations deter- 
mining their proficiency in English composition, arithmetic, 
algebra, and Latin; today the requisite courses for entry into 
most American medical schools are chemistry, biology, and 
physics. The need for brevity, simplicity, and clarity in medical 
writing is still recognized and appreciated, but only the most 
ardent optimist has any hope for improvement in our prose 
anytime soon. 

Most hospital record rooms have their own selection of 
amazing arrangements of words put together by dictator and 
the typing pool. Here are some, for which doctors, I fear, must 
assume major responsibility. 

The left leg became numb at times and she walked it off. 

The patient has chest pain if she lies on her left side for 

over a year. 

Father died in his 90s of female trouble in his prostate and 

kidneys. 

Both the patient and the nurse herself reported passing 

flatus. 

Skin—somewhat pale but present. 

On the second day the knee was better, and on the third 

day it had completely disappeared. 

The pelvic examination will be done later on the floor. 

By the time she was admitted to the hospital her rapid 

heart had stopped and she was feeling much better. 


If he squeezes the back of his neck for four or five years it 
comes and goes. 


Patient was seen in consultation by Dr. ——, who felt we 
should sit tight on the abdomen, and I agreed. 
Dr. —— is watching his prostate. 


Discharge status: Alive but without permission. 

Coming from Detroit, Mich., this man has no children. 
At the time of onset of pregnancy the mother was 
undergoing bronchoscopy. — 

Sees appearing decrepit 69-year-old white female, men- 
tally alert but forgetful. 


When you pin him down, he has some slowing of the 
stream. 


Further comment would be superfluous, but one physician 
did offer some marginal notes about the results of a physical 
examination recorded by a third-year medical student. Martial 
introitus provoked “camp-follower?” and no brewery the more 
facetious “ailing?” Marital and bruit were obviously intended. 

In a less permissive era, one of the surprises for a young 
medical student was the variety and vigor of sexual terms. 
Gonorrhea, known variously as clap, gleet, rupture, or strain in 
most of the rest of the country, was called running reins by 
black residents of South Carolina’s Sea Islands who attended 


the outpatient clinic of the Medical College of South Carolina 


at Charleston. My inquiries failed to account for the usage; 
nowhere else have I encountered the expression. 

The OED may offer a clue identifying reins as once a 
common term for ‘kidneys or loins.’ Presumably these defini- 
tions survived in the isolation of the Islands after their 
introduction by Scots or English overseers to slaves working the 
plantations. An interesting example of similar usage appears in 
A Counter-Blaste to Tobacco, by James I, published anony- 
mously in 1604: “But by the contrary, if a man smoke himselfe 
to death with it (and many have done) O then some other 
disease must beare the blame for that fault. So do olde harlots 
thanke their harlotrie for their many yeares, that custome being 
healthfull (say they) ad purgandos Renes, but never have 
minde how many die of the Pockes in the flower of their 
youth.” But nowhere have I heard the Elizabethan term for the 
venereal sore in the groin, Winchester goose, and only in 
Charleston have I heard the term haircut used for the chancre 
of syphilis. The origin of this use should be apparent. 


Leys 
SICTSIC SIC!) 


“When officers arrived, they heard ... a loud disturbance 
caused by people congregated in a yard, on the street and on 
the sidewalk. All but two who were arrested obeyed the 
officers’ request to disburse.” [From Police Beat in The Out- 
look, October 21, 1981, page 8. Submitted by Douglas Lind, 
Seattle, Washington.... And we thought Seattle was a clean 
town... .| 


“The Trojans, symbolized by their white horse, Traveler 
III, who races around the Coliseum’s running track when USC 
scores, always strikes fear in the opposition because, like that 
steed, they are big and flashy.” [From Sports Illustrated, 5 
October, 1981, page 27. Submitted by William Simon III, 
Ramstein Air Base, Federal Republic of Germany. Eh?| 


“And what to my wondering ears should appear but a 
Secretary of State speaking perfectly coherent, intelligent 
English.” [From the Wall Street Journal, October 15, 1981, n.p. 
Submitted by McColl Pringle, Charleston, South Carolina. 
Should that be wondering eyes? or, maybe, wandering eyes? 
OTs =| 
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The Dictionary of Anagrams, by Samuel C. Hunter, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1981, 267 pp. ISBN 0-7100-9006-4. 
$12.95/£6.95 


Je nen vois pas le nécessité de ce livre. Surely the point 
about anagrams, like playing Patience or doing crosswords 
generally, is that one does them for oneself. A dictionary of 
anagrams is cheating, like a pianola that makes one look as 
though one is playing, let us say, Mozart’s Piano Sonata no. 11 
in A as delicately as Solomon, when everybody knows that one 
is pumping it out mechanically. 

_ There are many of us whose genius calls us not to 
purchase fame in keen iambics, but mild anagram, notably 
those of us who do not consider that the day is satisfactorily 
concluded until we have done The Times crossword. Clues that 
are anagrams are indicated by some coded hint like 
“embroiled” or “broken up” or “resorted.” 

Digression: I once asked Edmund Akenhead, who has 
been crossword editor of The Times for many years, which of 
the many thousands of clues he has set he enjoyed most. 
Impossible to decide, he replied. But he remembered with 
pleasure the clue which was a total blank (7 letters), to which 
the solution was “missing.” I remember with rage the clue that 
was simply a capital letter O (8,6); solution: “circular letter.” 

I am afraid that it is a legend that he once set: “Listen 
carefully for an aural perversion” (5,2,4,4); solution: “Prick up 
your ears.” 

To have to resort to a dictionary of anagrams to solve the 
crossword is as lowering as to have to look the quotation clues 
up in a dictionary of quotations. I confess that I have on 
occasion committed the latter, but I have always felt dirty 
afterwards. 


Today's world moves so fast that 
traditional dictionaries can't keep pace. 
Everyday we are confronted by terms 
that aren't in Webster's—now The 
Morrow Book of New Words defines 
eight thousand five hundred of them. 


Here is an indispensable volume for 
writers, public speakers, word puzzle 
addicts and word buffs. It includes retro- 
nyms (trade names that have become 
everyday terms), technological abbrevia- 
tions and acronyms, slang, current 
events, government jargon, and new 
twists to familiar words. 


$6.50 paperback 
$13.50 hardcover 


QUILL 105 Madison Ave., N.Y. N.Y. 10016 


of many words. For example, 


8500 Terms Not Yet in 
Standard ee 


eT in 
“Book of 


Samuel Hunter retired two years ago from working for 
British Rail. To mitigate the tedium of that employment he has 
been compiling crosswords for more than thirty years. No 
wonder the trains never run on time. He has now compiled this 
majestic Folly, listing about 20,000 anagrams grouped alphabet- 
ically in sections by length from words of five to thirteen 
letters. His collection is confined to single-word anagrams, 
which spoils the fun: the best anagrams are ones scrambled out 
“The Dictionary of Anagrams 
by Samuel C. Hunter” can be anagrammatized into 
(3, 10, 2,8,2,6,1,6) “Racy tome useful in broaching many a hard 
test.” 

Much =i the information in this dictionary, particularly 
about the longer words, is obvious. I need no crossword 
compiler come from British Rail to tell me that versification is 
an anagram of verifications, or that rumel-gumption (whatever 
that may be) makes rumle-gumption. Akenhead would never 
put so stupid a word in his crossword. 

I suppose that this dictionary may be useful to compilers 
of crosswords, poor harmless drudges. But I should have 
thought that they would prefer to concoct their own anagrams, 
and in any case would be cribbed by the restriction to single 
words. We seldom have anything as simple as a single-word 
anagram in Akenhead’s daily examination. Solvers of cross- 
words who surreptitiously turn to it in desperation are frauds 
and poor fishes, as solvers of crosswords by definition are on 
occasions. 

Anagrammania is an old affliction. I could give you 
examples from Classical Greek, except that my typewriter does 
not have the Greek alphabet, and it might cause grief to 
VERBATIM’S compositors. Wordy wits have been transposing 
letters for want of anything better to do for centuries. Dame 


NH&S.K. Mager 
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Eleanor Davies (a prophetess from the Moral Majority in the 
reign of King Charles I) was appropriately turned into “Never 
so mad a ladie.”’ Marie Touchet (mistress of Charles IX of 
France) was anagrammatized by Henry IV as “Je charme tout.” 
And in case this suggests an unduly royalist bias in anagrams, 
Voltaire is accepted as an anagram of Arouet l(e) j(eune); well, 
OK, with a bit of fudging around the u’s and j’s. Florence 
Nightingale makes “Flit on cheering angel.’ Horatio Nelson 
makes “Honor est a Nilo.” Queen Victoria’s Jubilee makes “I 
require love in a subject.” Quid est Veritas (Jesting Pilate, John 
xviii,38) makes “Vir est qui adest.” 

I am a greedy collector of reference books of all sorts. I 


think that my trade makes me need the security blanket of 


knowing that I can look the answer to anything up somewhere. 
But I think that a dictionary of anagrams may be taking things 
too far. If I find myself using it, I may have to give up the 
crossword. 


—Philip Howard 


Lees 


Naming Names, by Adrian Room, 359pp., McFarland & Co 
Inc., Jefferson, North Carolina, 1981, and Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, London, 1981. $25.95/2£8.95 


The first thing to say about this book is that it deserves a 
place in any collection of serious onomastic works. It is the 
authoritative dictionary of pseudonyms and can be relied upon 
both for its accurate rendering of a name adopted by a 
particular person and for the name that was abandoned. That 
is something that cannot be said of many books on the subject. 
Leslie Halliwell’s Filmgoer’s Companion, for example, though 
very useful as a reference work on films and the people 
connected with them, is sloppy in its dealings with the name 
changes of actors and actresses. 

Room’s scholarly thoroughness has been demonstrated 
now in several books. I have recently been using his Place- 
Names of the World and was again impressed by its accuracy 
and conciseness. Place-Name Changes Since 1900, another from 
the Room one-man factory, can also be thoroughly relied on. 
Of late, several word books have also been emerging with the 
Adrian Room stamp of authenticity on them. 

But what pleases me most about Naming Names is that 
the first half of the title is taken seriously. We have here a full 
discussion of naming, if “discussion” is the right word for a 
large collection of entertaining anecdotes which illustrate how 
people go about the task of literally making a name for 
themselves. Thus we are told not only that Oscar Wilde 
became Sebastian Melmoth when he went to live in France, 
but why he chose that name. “Melmoth” was a name that had 
been invented by a remote ancestor of Wilde’s for the hero of 
his novel, Melmoth the Wanderer. “Sebastian” recalled Saint 
Sebastian, usually portrayed as being martyred by arrows. 
Wilde felt himself to be a martyr, and the arrows on his prison 
uniform had specifically recalled Sebastian. 

Actually, Room could have continued a little with the 
Sebastian Melmoth story. Frank Harris, who went to visit 
Wilde in exile, says that he would not allow anyone to address 
him by his assumed name. “Mr. Melmoth is unknown, you see. 
I only use the name Melmoth to spare the blushes of the 
postman.” Wilde wanted to be called Oscar Wilde, the name 
he had made famous. A few years previously he had remon- 
strated with an American who entered his name in a guest 
book as “O. Wilde.” That too he looked upon as a disfigure- 
ment of his name. 


Wilde was also responsible for a typical witticism about 
pseudonyms in a letter he wrote from France to Ada Leverson: 
“Reggie Turner is staying here under the name ‘Robert Ross, 
Robbie under the name ‘Reginald Turner.’ It is better they 
should not use their own names.” | 

That particular anecdote is not in Naming Names, but 
there is plenty of humor there, often in the names themselves 
as well as in the stories about them. Rip Torn, for example, 
seems like one of those names of the Justin Case, Tom Katz 
variety, that you dream up after a few potent glasses. But Torn 
is the actor’s real name, and the “Rip” nickname had been a 
family joke for years, already bestowed on an uncle. Torn’s 
parents named him Elmore, but they always used Rip. For him, 
then, that was his name, and he fought against suggested 
changes (Richard Torn, Ralph Torn) when he went to 
Hollywood. 

A major feature of Naming Names is the way in which the 
pseudonyms have been rearranged into lists that bring out their 
common characteristics. Lists are, of course, highly fashionable 
in the publishing world at the moment, but they do serve a 
useful purpose. Room gives us lists of names changed because 
the real ones were “unsuitable” or “embarrassing.” Julie Lush 
become Julie Anthony, Jean Shufflebottom became Jeannie 
Carson, Diana Fluck became Diana Dors. We learn who 
changed sex by means of pseudonyms—the Brontés went the 
usual way, from female to male; but Fiona Macleod, Madame 
Marguerite de Ponti, and Angelina Gushington concealed male 
writers. William Sharp, who invented the Fiona of his new 
name, accidentally made a contribution to our stock of first 
names, since that name was later to become extremely popular 
in Britain. 

A thoroughly worthwhile list of names in the book might 
at first glance seem curious for a work on pseudonyms, for it 
gives real names only. It makes the point that the bearers of 
the apparently phoney names Johnny Cash, Goldie Hawn, Suzi 
Quatro, and Orson Welles are not, in fact, concealing anything. 
Those names are real. Similarly, Adolf Hitler was quite right to 
call himself that: he would only have been Adolf Schicklgruber 
[sic] had his father not changed the family name. I seem to 
recall that another famous name, that of the Eiffel Tower, 
might have been rather different but for a name change: 
Eiffel’s family were originally the Boenichausens. 

The actor Frank Lovejoy does not get a mention in 
Naming Names because that happens to be his real name. A 
pity though, because the distinguished British journalist, Katha- 
rine Whitehorn, in a. column she wrote for The Observer many 
years ago, told the Lovejoy story. When he began as an actor, 
names of the Rock Hudson type were in vogue. He became 
Max Million. Then sincere names were needed: he became Abe 
Washington. George Sweden came next, when geographical 
names were in, and Marlon Ladd came when familiar names 
were needed. The next trend was for happy names. “How 
about Frank Lovejoy?” said Frank to his agent. “Great!” 

Maybe you're thinking of changing your name. It has been 
suggested that we should all do so periodically because we get 
too wrapped up in the egos our names reflect, too obsessed 
with “making our name.” That is certainly what the name- 
changers in this book were determined to do, and most of them 
succeeded. I once again recommend that you read about what 
they did and why they did it in this enjoyable book. 

Leslie Dunkling 
Thames Ditton, Surrey 
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The Oxford Dictionary for Writers and Editors, Com- 
piled by the Oxford English Dictionary Department, xiv + 
448pp., Clarendon Press: Oxford University Press, 1981. 
£4.95/$11.50. 


Everything flows and nothing stays still, in language as in 
everything else. In this constant goddam flux we long for 
stability and authority. We want a Big Linguistic Daddy to tell 
us that this is the right way to spell that word and that is the 
correct meaning of such-and-such, that this word takes a 
hyphen and that one does not, that we are foolish to divide 


words like leg-ends and reap-pear in those places at the ends of 


lines. 

Well, here is the house style-book of the Oxford University 
Press, listing alphabetically the latest words of the clever men 
at Oxford on the nice little mechanics of English. As it 
happens, it offers no advice on what to do with goddam, 
though I guess it would prefer goddamned. It pronounces that 
God-awful should be spelled (or spelt) thus with capital and 
hyphen. 

The ancestor of the book was born in 1905 and then called 
Collins Authors and Printers Dictionary. It was intended to 
give the Oxford line on all the questions and problems that 
arise in preparing printed or typewritten documents and books. 
Spelling, punctuation, italicization, capitalization, abbrevs, for- 
eign words and phrases, tricky names of people and places, and 
printing technicalities were its territory. In his original preface 
the exact and magisterial F. Howard Collins wrote: “While 
probably no one will agree with everything contained in this 
book, I hope it may be found that the number of marginal 
notes needed to bring it into accordance with the views of 
those who use it will be as few as could be expected, 
considering the difficulty of the subject-matter, and the fact 
that it is, I believe, the first time it has been thoroughly and 
systematically investigated in any country.” 

His useful little oracle has been revised through teas 
editions since then, most recently by Stanley Beale in 1973. 
Now it has been rewritten and revised by Bob Burchfield’s 
lexicophiles at the great word-factory of the Oxford English 
Dictionaries to bring it in as a full member of the Oxford 
dictionary family. It has also been renamed and given a red 
instead of a blue dust jacket. 

Its territory is still the same, but the inhabitants have 
changed in the past eight years. Obsolescent and unfashionable 
words have been dropped to make room for considerable 
numbers of new tricks and traps of language. There has been a 
purge of such French phrases as cheval de retour and gaieté de 
coeur, indicating, I hope, that Oxford authors are less inclined 
to show off with fancy foreign expressions for which there are 
perfectly good English versions. Out goes kaffir-boom, the 
Africian tree, such unfashionable titles as Pacha of Many Tales 
(Marryat, 1836), paideutics, and palankeen. In come paederast 
(“use pederast’’), the new geography and politics (Kaliningrad 
and KANU), the jargon of computer typesetting (VDUs, scroll- 
ing, and the Blessed K), and a surprising number of ancient 
omissions that have become fashionable or started to cause 
trouble (palladium, Tisiphone). 

Oxford judges that tinplate has lost its hyphen during the 
past ten years, and that kari, the French word for ‘curry,’ 
should now be spelled karri with a double r. For the first time it 
tells us the difference between ti-ti (“NZ mutton bird’) and titi 
(‘S. Amer. monkey’), and that palatable is the Oxford-approved 
spelling, not “palateable.” You will see that much of the matter 
is trivial, but it is the stuff in which consistency is desirable, 
and which is embarrassing when it goes wrong. As Howard 
Collins said of the first edition, you—and especially you Ameri- 
cans—will not agree with it all. On The Times we still prefer to 


spell connexion in the etymologically “correct’” way with an x. 
If you have the whoreson letter in the alphabet, why not use it? 
We also prefer at The Times, with endearing antiquarianism, to 
spell Monna Lisa sic with the double n, to show that we know 
that it is derived from Madonna. Maybe we should change that 
when we revise the style-book. 

For those, particularly Brits, who have no style-book of 
their own, for all who like their prose to be ship-shape and 
Bristol fashion, for anybody who has worried about how to 
spell Bill Sikes in Oliver Twist or how and what Planck's 
constant is, this is a useful quick desk-book. I reckon it has 
more than 20,000 headwords. Serious perfectionists will also 
need Hart's Rules for Compositors and Readers at the Univer- 
sity Press Oxford, Fowler to harangue them in a splendidly old- 
fashioned way about their wills and shalls, and a resignation to 
the truth that the language belongs to all of us and that there is 
no such thing as perfect Standard English. 


—Philip Howard 
Lo 


SIC! SIC! SIC} 


_ “After all, you’ve nothing to lose, except a great way of 
looking good and feeling fit.” [From an advertising mailing 
piece for Vapa-Mist, sent by Nordic, Reigate, Surrey. Submit- 
ted by S. H. Bendahan, Wraysbury, Berkshire. There's nothing 
like Truth in Advertising. | 


“My guide for this visit was a charming mother of three 
grown children named Nicole Paiement, [From the 
Columbus Dispatch, n.d. Submitted by Dorothy Branson, 
Columbus, Ohio. Charming, perhaps, but a little short on 
imagination. | 


SPEAK GERMAN, SPANISH, JAPANESE, CHINESE, 


Arabic, French or 27 other languages like a native. 
Learn on your own from self-instructional courses 


developed by the Foreign Service Institute for U.S. 
State Department personnel. Typical course package 
includes 450-page text, 150-page manual, 12 cassettes & 
(17 hrs.) and is equivalent to a college course (cost 


$115). With the FSI’s unique ‘‘pattern drill’ learning 
method your cassette player becomes a teaching 
machine. You set your own pace—testing yourself, cor- 
recting errors, reinforcing accurate responses. Em- 
phasis is on learning to speak the language; formal 
grammar is limited to essentials. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. Available from: 


avDid-FoRUM 


Suite 265 , On The Green, Guilford, CT. 06437 
(203) 453-9794 
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OBITER DICTA. 


Allen Rettberg 
West Chester, Ohio 


The 70s will forever be known as the Me decade. I 
hope the 80s will complete this trend and become the I 
decade. 

I realized that the shift was not complete when I 
received a call at 5:40 AM. The caller, a friend, was 
stranded and needed a phone number. Groggily, I 
complied. After hanging up I realized that he had said 
“we're” stuck out here. I began wondering if there was 
someone with him or he was just hiding behind the we. 

It’s done often, you know. We'll say, “Well, we've 
made some mistakes along the way. ...” Of course we 
mean, “I have made some mistakes,” but we makes us 
look less foolish. We also works well when we're really 
not enthusiastic about something. “We'll be seeing 
you,” is a good example. If we had any intention of 
seeing them again wed say, “I'll be seeing you,’ or, 
“T’ll be talking to you;”. or words to that effect. 

I has taken its lumps over the years. Perhaps the 
best example can be found in college professors and 
English teachers who would not allow the student to 
use I when writing a paper. (One was substituted for I.) 
Another reason I has suffered is responsibility. There’s 
no question that the two most dreaded words in the 
English language are I do. 

Few even want to take responsibility for not know- 
ing something. Rather than saying, “I don’t know,” they 
say, “Beats me.” So casual. So effective. It not only 
makes you less ignorant, it gives you the upper hand. 
Not only don’t you know, you don't care. 

I have a friend who I think would benefit from 
using we. He’ll make a prediction on a football game 
and then he’ll start qualifying it. Every conceivable 
factor will be mentioned—including injuries, weather, 
etc.—to insure that his prediction is safe. If he said, 
‘We'll take Pittsburgh,” I don’t think we’d have to go 


through all that. ... 


“Federal Emergency Management Agency officials said 
it was not known for certain if the dome was increasing in 
size because no geologist was aboard the plane.”—The 
Arizona Republic, July 10, 1980. [Submitted by Nelda S. 
Crowell, Tempe, Arizona.] Probably. 


grammar & beyond 


‘TRANSCENDENTAL LINGUISTICS FOR ALL’ 


French as a vertical language 
The unique suffixes of Landee 
Polemics 
Why English genitives are really verbs 


Boncey’s Law 
— AND FOUR MORE LINGUISTIC JEUX D’ESPRIT 


from 
ALEXA PRESS 
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D.C. Ferris, Scarborough College 
West Hill, Ontario M1C 1A4, Canada 


READER’S QUERY 


A Punciaaiion Parable 


When I give a talk on behalf of SAGE (the Society for the 
Advancement of Good English), I frequently begin with the 
story of a man who was asked to speak at a public gathering 
and who decided to prepare his own introduction. He wrote 
the following, with the request that the master of ceremonies 
use it without making any changes: “Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
bring you a man among men. He is out of place when among 
cheaters and scoundrels. He feels quite at home when sur- 
rounded by persons of integrity. He is uncomfortable when not 
helping others. He is perfectly satisfied when his fellow human 
beings are happy. He tries to make changes in order for this 
country to be a better place. He should leave us this evening 
with feelings of disgust at ineptitude and a desire to do better. 
I present to you Mr. John Smith. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Smith or his secretary made a number 
of errors in punctuation, so that the master of ceremonies 
found himself reading the following: “Ladies and Gentlemen, I 
bring you a man. Among men, he is out of place. When among 
cheaters and scoundrels, he feels quite at home. When sur- 
rounded by persons of integrity, he is uncomfortable. When 
not helping others, he is perfectly satisfied. When his fellow 
human beings are happy, he tries to make changes. In order for 
this country to be a better place, he should leave us this 
evening. With feelings of disgust at ineptitude and a desire to 
do better, I present to you Mr. John Smith.” 


This story, which so vividly illustrates the importance of 
proper punctuation, is not my creation. It is a reconstruction of 
something I read or heard as a high school student, several 
decades ago. I would appreciate information from readers of 
Verbatim concerning the identity of the story's originator, so 
that I can duly credit him/her when the occasion next arises. 


Lawrence Casler 
65 Woodland Road 
Pittsford, New York 14534 


Las 


SIC! SIC!ISIC! 


“Grammer is a science: punctuation is an art.” [From the 
NJEA (New Jersey Educational Association) Review, Septem- 
ber 1981, page 13. Submitted by Chet Meyer, Wayne, New 
Jersey. But spelling is the most creative of all .. .| 


“Complementary Bar and Buffet” [From an invitation to 
the annual Alumni Association cocktail party of the School of 
General Studies, Columbia University. Submitted by Brian- 
Marc Rom, New York City.] 


“Keyes ... said she sees a need for the police department, 
but feels the three officers the city had (reduced from five) is 
too many and 1% would be more sufficient.” [From a post- 
Election Day article in the World, Coos Bay, Oregon. Submit- 
ted by D. R. Miller, Coos Bay, Oregon. 11% oafs are better than 
3.] 
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EPISTOLAE 


Regarding the quotation of W. C. Fields in “Pleonasties,” 
either I do not understand pleonasm or Dr. Ellner does not 
understand that there are also Anglo-Catholics and that the 
term Roman Catholic is, therefore, not redundant. 


Patty Williams 
Excelsior, Minnesota 


pa 


The article on Indian words in English [VII, 4] was both 
enjoyable and enlightening. However, I must correct a univer- 
sal misapprehension that the author, Norman Ward, accepts as 
true: the words papaya and papaw (or paw~paw) may seem to 
be interchangeable, but they are not. The papaya is a tropical 
melonlike fruit found growing in semitropical climes like that 
of Cuba, Hawaii, Southern California, Florida, and Mexico; the 
papaw is a watermelon-shaped fruit about three to four inches 
long.... It is ripe for only a short time and is messy to eat 
because of its numerous flat, black seeds, about one third of an 
inch long. The skin of the papaw, which turns from pale green 
to yellow when the fruit is ripe, is very tough and has to be 
peeled off before eating... . The first filling I ever had was paid 
for with a large sack of papaws: the dentist adored them! That 
could never have happened with papayas, for they didn't grow 
in Kentucky. I am sorry to say that the papaw tree has all but 
disappeared from the scene. I am sure that most of the younger 
generation has never even heard of papaws—much less tasted 
one. | 

Carolyn Opitz 
Carson City, Nevada 


baa 


Mr. Axel Hornos, in “Street Name Fun Game,’ 


[VII, 3], lists a street, Emanon, which is ‘no name 
spelled backward. Then [VII, 4], in Mr. Harry R. 
Houle’s letter on odd names in Arizona, he gives “the 
anonymous award of honor ... to Camino sin nombre,’ 
which my high-school Spanish says means ‘street with- 
out a name. (Emanon!) 


Now, the Russians make many doubtful claims 


about their “firsts,” such as TV, radio, the telephone, 
maybe even gunpowder. But I believe they are one up 
on us in the no-name department. Moscow's Kremlin is 
a very irregularly shaped piece of land, about 65 acres 
in area. It is completely surrounded by a high, protect- 
ing brick battlement or wall. At each angle in the wall 
(and even in straight sections) are gates or towers— 
about 19 in all. These have names like the Saviour's, 
Tsar's, Alarm, Beklemishev, Secret, etc. The Kemlin 

was started in A.D. 1147, long before Columbus, so the 
structure is quite old. But on a straight section along the 
Moscow river will be found First Nameless Tower and 
Second Nameless Tower. The March 1966 National 
Geographic (p. 309) has an excellent scale drawing of 
the whole Kremlin, if anyone cares to check it. 


G. J. Grieshaber 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


P.S. One time, in a Texas border town, I noticed a street 
sign reading Quince. At first I thought, “How nice to 
name their streets after fruits.”’ But the next streets were 
named Catorce, Trece, and Doce. A little learning is a 
dangerous thing! 


Bad) 


A new neighborhood shopping amenity, a Japanese 
food store, opened recently on Manhattan’s ethnically 
diverse Lower East Side. The store was soon stocked 
with imported canned goods, cooking accessories, and a 
cold counter filled with Japanese food staples and deli- 
cacies. Shortly, a handsome, professionally lettered sign 
appeared on the store’s window, proclaiming “Japanese 
Dairy.” Dairy? Milk and cheese products, of course, are 
almost unknown in the traditional Japanese diet. 


There is a variety of ethnic “delis” in the neighbor- 
hood, and this clearly was a welcome addition. The 
store was closed, so I couldn’t ask, and I wouldn't, but I 
imagined a dialog between the proprietor, speaking 
with a Japanese accent, and a New York sign painter: 

PROPRIETOR: ‘Please paint the sign to read ‘Japa- 

nese Deli’ [confusing the pronunciation of the | in 
deli, such that it had the sound of the r in dairy]. 

SIGN PAINTER: “ ‘Japanese Dairy,’ right?’ 

PROPRIETOR: “Yes, “deli” [deri]. 


Several weeks later the sign had been profession- 
ally changed to “Japanese Deli,” which it is, and may it 
long be. : 


Irving Allen 
University of Connecticut 


ES 


I agree with Charles Bremer [IV,2] that “unfortunately, 
our language in its present state is far from an ideal system of 
symbols, growing as it has from an array of northern European 
and Romance languages with a sprinkling of American Indian, 
Yiddish, and a few dozen other languages” and that “therefore, 
steps must be taken now to purify and distill our language . . .” 
As a first step, I propose the removal of such foreignisms as 
American, international, language, eventual, means, people, 
exchange, idea, mutual, unfortunate, present, state, ideal, sys- 
tem, symbol, array, European, Romance, Indian, dozen, mix- 
ture, tend, develop, extensive, lexicon, complicate, degree, 
endanger, use, purify, distill, accurate, country, effort, commu- 
nication, interest, support, Charles, city, and Oregon (all taken 
from his letter). 


David L. Gold 
University of Haifa 


baa 


Sits! IGP sient 

; | 

tJ NN 4 A Ie ae se 
“Drive Slower When Wet” [Highway sign in Ohio, in 


westbound lane, about 50 miles east of Indiana state line. 
Submitted by Robert E. A. P. Ritholz, Madison, Wisconsin. | 


“FAMILY PLANNING TO END IN FALL’ [From a 
leader in the Grants Pass Daily Courier, June 5, 1981. 
Submitted by Helen Coster, Grants Pass, Oregon, who 
wonders whether the world is aware of the deadline.] 


“The crowd was small, but that didn’t stop the Allman 
Brothers, noted Southern rock band, from putting on a credible 
show at Sweeney Auditorium in Santa Fe on Tuesday eve- 
ning.” [From a review by Dwight F. Loop in the Albuquerque 
Journal, September 3, 1981, page C-6. Submitted by Kenneth 
R. Fortman, Albuquerque, New Mexico. ... Incredible as it 
may have seemed ...| 
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Paring Pairs No. 7 


Rules: The clues are given in items lettered (a-z); the 
answers are given in the numbered items, which must be 
matched with each other to solve the clues. In some cases, a 
numbered item may be used more than once, and some clues 
may require more than two answer items; but after all of the 
matchings have been completed, one numbered item will 
remain unmatched, and that is the correct answer. Our answer 
is the only correct one. The solution will be published in the 
next issue of VERBATIM. 


(a) Difficult upwind sailing 


(m) Lower than low to string 


with this in your us along. 
stomach. That one card is worth 
(b) Arrest at English boys’ 9000 or 2200! 
school? o) Lawn game, played 
(c) Sounds, littorally, like a with grenades instead of 
palm. : balls, yields food for 
(d) Heavy traffic in thought. 
hybridized flora? (p) Such a person does not 
(e) Golgotha irritated him. have green hair! 
(f) Jivaro trick cyclist. (q) Priestly individual. 
(g) Dull spouse yields (r) Source for Thatcher. 
nonconclusion. (s) Oh my! No honor to be 


(h) Shipshape. 


observed in Jugoslavian 


(i) Barely destroyed paper, breeches! 
then went on the cheep. (t) Raise one for Cockney 
(j) . Staff reduction: hair intelligentsia. 
today, gone tomorrow. (u) Profitless test for 
(k) Filthy fellow, now bootlegger. 
_ immaculate, wins it all. (v) Nonagenarian 
(1) Felne in speakeasy. homosexuals. 


(w) Sounds as if Cronos and (y) 
his cronies dispatched 
prostitutes. 

(x) All that is left of fashion (z) 
after paying the mohel. 


Bungay's colleague 
backward in using 
saucepan. 

Catch a crab in a one- 
horse town? 


1. Altar. 14. Croquet. 27. Head. 40. Split. 

2. Back. 15. Cross. 28. Limb. 41. Stale. 

3. Bacon. 16. Crossing. 29. Mate. 42. Sweep. 

4 Base. — 17. Cut. 30. Nineties. 43. Tack. 

5. Beech. 18. Dry. 31. Patch. 44. Tiger. 

6. Blind. 19. Ego. 32. Plant. 45. Toll. 

7. Bris. 20. Eton. 33. Quires. 46. Ton. 

8. Brow. 21. Eye. 34. Roof. 47. Top. 

9. Carrot. 22. Frier. 35. Ruined. 48. Tree. 

10. Chicken 23. Garden. 36. Run. 49. Trousers. 

11. Clean. 24. Gay. 37. Sent. 50. Vile. 

12. Collar. 25. Glass. 38. Shrinker. 51. Water. 

13. Crew. 26. Hard. 39. Single. 52. Whores. 
53. Wine. 


Winners will receive one of the following: the Collector's 
Edition of Thomas H. Middleton’s Light Refractions (retail 
value, $30 or £15); English English by Norman W. Schur 
(retail value, $24.95 or £12.50); three copies of Wordsmanship, 
by Clauréne duGran (retail value, $29.85 or £14.85); twelve 
copies of Definitive Quotations, by John Ferguson (retail value, 
$35.40 or 18); Word for Word, by Edward C. Pinkerton (retail 
value, $39.95 or £20); four one-year subscriptions to VERBATIM 
(retail value, $30 or £15); any two of the following: Verbatim 
Volumes I & II, Verbatim Volumes III & IV, Verbatim Volumes 
V & VI, Verbatim Index: Volumes I-VI; or a credit of $25 or 
£12.50 towards the purchase of any other title or titles offered 
in the VERBATIM Book Club Catalogue. 


THE OXFORD DICTIONARY 
FOR WRITERS AND EDITORS 


Would you write referendums or referenda? Muslim or Moslem? vice versa or vice-versa? Romania or 
Rumania? razzmatazz, or razzamatazz, or razz-ma-tazz, or...? This authoritative dictionary of writing style 
and usage gives straightforward answers to a variety of problems, including: 


¢*common spelling difficulties 
¢ names of people and places 
¢ foreign words and phrases 


¢ familiar and less familiar abbreviations 
¢ standard capitalization and punctuation 
* important terms in computer typesetting 


The Oxford Dictionary for Writers and Editors—the successor to eleven editions of Collins’ Authors’ and 
Printers’ Dictionary—assures an up-to-date and consistent style in material intended for publication, and is 
an indispensable aid to writers, editors, journalists, publishers, and everyone who uses the written word. 


1981 


426 pp. 


$11.50 


Price is subject to change. 


If you would like to order The Oxford Dictionary for Writers and Editors, please complete this form and return to: Oxford 
University Press, Academic Department, 200 Madison Avenue, New York, New York, 10016. NOTE: All orders must be 


accompanied by payment. 


Please send me 
I enclose my check for $ 


Name 
Address 
City 


*California residents please add appropriate sales tax. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
200 Madison Avenue ¢ New York, N.Y. 10016 


copies of The Oxford Dictionary for Writers and Editors (212970-8). 
* ‘ 


State 


Ae = 
Offer good in the U.S.A. only. 
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Those living in the U.K., Europe, the Middle East, or 
North Africa should send their answers to VERBATIM, 2 Market 
Square, Aylesbury, Bucks, England. All others should send 
them to VERBATIM, Essex, CT 06426, U.S.A. 

You need send only the correct solution, not the answers to 
all of the clues. Please indicate your choice of prize along with 
your answer. 

N.B.: To allow for the sloth of the various postal systems 
and to make it fairer for those residing far from either office, 


we shall arrange to collect correct answers for 21 days, starting 


with the day the first correct answer is received, and to draw 
one winner from each office. 


Paring Pairs No. 6 


In North America, the correct answer to Paring Pairs No. 
5 (Bow) was received from Mr. Roy K. Stevens, New York, N.Y. 
The winner in North America to Paring Pairs No. 6 (Man) was 
Mrs. Roy H. Anderson, Mount Vernon, Washington. Winners 
elsewhere will be announced in the next issue. 


(a) | Chastening influence. (w) Tarkington creation. (6, 


(32,5) Bundling Bored. 29) Pen Rod. 
(b) Disappointment. (27, 4) (x) For writing swinish 
Hart Brake. prose. (17, 6) Pig Pen. 


(c) Coerce. (9, 2) Rail Rode. (y) 
(d) Origami feline. (23, 3) 


Carroll’s elderly 
acrobat. (19, 28) Father 


Paper Tiger. William. 

(e) Met pieman. (8, 1) (z) End of the line. (9, 30) 
Simple Simon. Rail Head. 

(f) Saint. (1, 20) Simon (aa) Orange king. (28, 7) 
Templar. William I. 

(g) Electronic layout. (24, (bb) Haute couture. (11, 12) 
5) Bred Bored. Rag Trade. 


Crusader. (34, 20) 


(h) Where Trevi et al. (cc) 
Night Templar. 


might be kept. (25, 6) 


Fountain Pen. (dd) Eventide. (34, 33) 
(i) Source. (25, 30) Night Time. 
Fountain Head. (ee) Stiff printing medium. 
(j) Jazz tune. (3, 11) Tiger (23, 5) Paper Bored. 
Rag. (ff) |Hopalong Cassidy. (28, 
(k) | Pre-ballpoint essential. 27) William Hart. 
(6, 14) Pen Wiper. (gg) Makes for rough going. 
(l) Eat. (4, 24) Brake Bred. (30, 16) Head Wind. 
(m) Row of trees. (16, 4) (hh) Quality stationery. (11, 
Wind Brake. 23) Rag Paper. 
(n) Carminate. (4, 16) (ii) | New World propellant. 
Brake Wind. (12, 16) Trade Wind. 


Professional Journal. 


(o) CB interruption. (13, (jj) 
(12, 23) Trade Paper. 


13) Breaker Breaker. 


(p) 007’s optic. (10, 7) (kk) Assault in the dark. 
Bond's I (34, 12) Night Trade. 
(q) Infantile customers. (ll) Jacket. (16, 13) Wind 
(22, 12) Carriage Breaker. 
Trade. (mm) Use a watch. (15, 33) 
(r)  Toxophilist. (28, 15) Tell Time. 
William Tell. (nn) Exupéry found it in 
(s) | Meerschaum. (26, 18) Arras. (34, 16) Night 
Pipe Liner. Wind. 
(t) | Modern caravanserai. (oo) Self-contained air- 
(21, 15) Mow Tell. breathing apparatus. 
(u) Turn of the century. (16, 26) Wind Pipe. 
(11, 33) Rag Time. (pp) Celebrity. (30, 18) 
(v) Expert surfer. (10, 7, Head Liner. 
26, 18) Bond’s I Pipe (qq) Chronologer. (19, 33) 
Liner. Father Time. 


a@ 


Lost in Translation 


A new neighborhood shopping amenity, a Japanese food 
store, opened recently on Manhattan’s ethnically diverse Lower 
East Side. The store was soon stocked with imported canned 
goods, cooking accessories, and a cold counter filled with 
Japanese food staples and delicacies. Shortly, a handsome, 
professionally lettered sign appeared on the store’s window 
proclaiming: “Japanese Dairy.” Milk and cheese products, of 
course, are almost unknown in the traditional Japanese diet. 

There is a variety of ethnic “delis” in the neighborhood, 
and this clearly was a welcome addition. The store was closed, 
so I couldn’t ask, and I wouldn’t but I imagined a dialog 
between the proprietor, speaking with a Japanese accent, and a 
New York sign painter: 

PROPRIETOR: “Please paint the sign to read Japanese, Deli” 

[confusing the pronunciation of the / in deli, such that it had 
ihe soun oF the r in dairy]. 

SIGN nin “Japanese Dairy, right?” 

PROPRIETOR: “‘Yes, deli” [deri]. 


Several weeks later the sign had been professionally 
changed to “Japanese Deli,” which it is, and may it long be. 
Irving Allen 

University of Connecticut 


EPISTOLAE 


I lived in London for seven years and was proud of 
“knowing my way around” the language and its variations. For 
instance, I knew that Beauchamp Place was pronounced 
BEE’chim and that Beaufort Street was pronounced Bow’furt. 
Imagine the difficulty I had when I was working on a movie 
called The Dirty Dozen and had to drive to a location shooting 
at a place called BEw’ly. I followed the directions I'd been 
given and’ passed back and forth through a town posted as 
Beaulieu, until I was informed by a local in the main street 
there that I was smack-dab in the middle of BEw'ly. . .. Adding 
to my general perplexity was a pedantic friend who insists to 
this day that the ei in either and neither should be pronounced 
as in neighbor and weight. As you can see by my return 
address, I gave up and came home. 


R. K. Dillon 
New York City 


Wordsmanship 


A Dictionary 


by Clauréne duGran 
Illustrations by George Booth 


“duGran not only gives you the cutting edge in any conversation, but you are roll- 
ing on the floor to Boot(h)!" —T. Hildebrandt 


How to be ‘one up’ on your fellow man-—even though you flunked freshman 
English the first three times. Flummox him (or her, if you have a female fellow 
man) by looking up in this convenient enchiridion the common, garden-variety 
word you were about to use and lay him (or her) low with an arcane, recondite 
sesquipedalianism. Every entry is accompanied by an example sentence: (e.g., 
Are you going to finish cleaning that chicken or are you brushing up on your 
haruspicy?) 
Contains hundreds of entries. 


Bookshop Price: $9.95/£4.95 VERBATIM Price: $7.95/£3.20 


Payment (cheque or money order) must be enclosed, or you may charge to 
MasterCard (Access) or VISA (Barclay Card), giving all information in 
raised characters from card. 


VERB : TI M. 2 P.O. Box 668, Essex, CT 06426 U.S.A. 
2 Market et Square, Aylesbury, Bucks, England 
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Anglo-American Crossword Puzzle No. 19 
by Jack Luzzatto 


«28 


29 


ACROSS 
Make a small car 
smaller. (7) 
Give a poor fish a 
chance to gobble up the 
pot. (7) 
A pretty resident at the 
landlord-tenant meeting. 
(10, 5) 
TV with diminishing 
returns. (6) 
Sleeping partner. (7) 
Supposed to be a life 
sentence. (1, 2) 
Adam’s opposite number. 
(4, 3 
He was O.K. in the old 
Persian version. (4) 
A spot of some 
substance for the bride. 
(3) 
Cure to restore color. (4) 
When they halt the - 
freight, g° after amber is 
discerned. (7) 
This keeps your pot 
under cover. (3) 
Put it on the horse’s 
nose and he'll perform. 
(7) 
Patch things up and © 
forget about that 
divorce. (6) 
“Ladies and gentlemen, 
retire to the jury room 
and consider your 
verdict... (5, 2,<3, 5) 
“Dee-Dum, Dum-Dee, 
they're all the same to 
me,’ said Alice. (7) 


2242s 2S2eeeee 


— 


ona ao 


Tried to keep a poor 
fool covered By 
) 


surveillance. ( 


DOWN 
Possible change of 


uarters for shopkeepers. 


4,4 

Mrs., ejected from best 
part of bed, left in a 
terrible state. (8) 

See acrimony in the 
cee bureaucracy? 
(9 


Quite a job, but one 
won't want to be taken 
to it. (4) 

Shod by welfare, or was 
it looted? (10) 

Sick transit? Much 
better. (5) 

Was Dorian gray in 
advance? 6) - 

No Hyde, she, but a 


tough customer, anyway. — 


(6) 

Humor enjoyed by 
spoiled brats. (10) 
Morning starts well with 
these French airs. (9) 
Government store. (8) 
No. 1, yet bawled out 
by the chief. (3, 5) 
Try to get work. (6) 
Follow the custom of 
hawking. (6) 

Well drilled. (5) 
Change of hose for the 
walker. (4) 


ANSWER to Anglo-American Crossword Puzzle No. 18 


ACROSS 1. Bustles(s). 5. Popcorn. 9. SH-out. 10. GARGOYLES 
(anagram OR LAY EGGS). 11. Motley. 12. TOT-ality (laity). 
14. No diploma. 16. d-IRE NE-ed. 17. Fat-A-l. 19. Pal-PIT-ate. 
22. E-c-ON-omic. 23. Critic. 26. Duplicity. 27. GENUS (genius, 
no I). 28. Mode-STY. 29. Open air. 

DOWN lI. Best man. 2. S-co-OT-ed. 3. Wel-L IT HE-lIps. 4. Sign. 
5. Person-ALLY. 6. Poor alibi. 7. Oil pipe. 8. No style. 13. CO- 
mp-licit-Y. 15. Pillories. 17. Freedom. 18. TR-ou-PE-d. 20. 
Antenna. 21. EX-cu-S-er. 24. R-og-UE. 25. TYRO. 


MISCELLANEA. 


he classified advertising rate is 40¢ per word. A word is 

any collection of letters or numbers with a space on each 
side. We can provide box numbers, if desired. Address, with 
remittance, VERBATIM, Essex, Connecticut 06426. Circula- 
tion: 21,000. 


THE EXECUTIVE SPEAKER, a monthly newsletter that 
serves as a clearinghouse and digest for speeches by executives. 
Sample, $6. Annual subscription, $66. (Overseas, add $18; 
remit in U.S. dollars.) P.O. Box 2094, Dayton, Ohio 45429. 


Looking for Dr. Condom, by William E. Kruck. Professor 
Kruck surveys some three centuries for the eponymous doctor, 
who might also have been a French town, Latin noun, or 
perhaps a Persian pun.... Linguistics here illuminates social 
history. Publication of the American Dialect Society #66. 
Paperbound, $6.80 plus $1 postage from The University of 


_ Alabama Press, Box 2877, University, Alabama 35486. — 


LIMERICK THAT HAS THE APPEAL. 2000 salacious origi- 
nals. $6.50 cloth, $4.00 paper. A. Chaplin, 15362 Grandville, 
Detroit, Michigan 48223. 


LOVE VERBATIM? Then you'll go ananas (pelt yourself with 
pineapples) over Homarneutics, the newsletter for innovation in 
language. For information, write without obligation: The 
Homar Foundation, Box 7500, Chicago, Illinois 60680. 


WRY IDEAS: Hypnotic life-sized blue decal eye optically 
centered on pre-1984 mini-poster, $2.50. Anti-Panic Button 
(wall-plate type) for psychological relief of life’s diurnal 
traumas, $1.50; 2/$2.50. Inviting Invitations (“Notice of 
Impending Bash,” raffishly illustrated), 10/$2.50; 24/§$5, includ- 
ing envelopes. “How NOT To Make a Million in Mail Order” 
(Our Founder’s definitive work), $5. All postpaid. Wry Idea, 
San Diego, CA 92122-0408. 


WORD WATCHING: Eight-page quarterly newsletter on use 
and abuse of English language. Subscription $7.00. Sample 
copy $2.00. P.O. Box 386 Station Westmount, Montreal, 
Quebec, H3Z 2T5 Canada. 


(SIC TRANSIT Dept.) “The advent of these sleek coaches 
should provide a tremendous shot in the arm to both legs of 
Nevada’s passenger train system.”’—Washington Report 
from Senator Gannon to Nevadans, May 1980. [Submitted 
by Donald Schmiedel, Las Vegas, Nevada.] 


a) 


